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PREFACE 


“SALES Managers are an unmitigated nuisance.” This em- 
phatic statement, made by an experienced and able salesman 
in my hearing a short while ago, provided me with one of my 
motives for writing this book. Perhaps it would be more 
accurate to state that it helped to determine me at once to 
start upon a book on sales management, a project I had long 
had in mind. 

My friend the salesman has been unfortunate in his experi- 
ence of sales managers. At the same time, it cannot be denied 
that sales management is seriously handicapped in this country 
by the considerable amount of misunderstanding and mis- 
conception which exists in connection with it. This is all the 
more lamentable because it is largely to efficient sales manage- 
ment that we must look for the economic rehabilitation of this 
country. In their admirable treatise! Messrs. Austin and 
Lloyd point out that we can only recover what I may term our 
lost industrial momentum by reducing the prices of our manu- 
factured articles by increased output, and increased output 
implies increased sales—sales in maximum volume. 

A period of phenomenal prosperity—such as is now being 
happily enjoyed by the United States of America—in this 
country would inevitably result in a considerable increase in 
the purchasing power of the home market, for, as the same 
authors point out, expansion of that purchasing power depends 
less on numerical increase in population than on the increase 


1 The Secret of High Wages, by Bertram Austin, M.B.E., M.A., and W. 
Francis Lloyd, M.A., A.M.I.E.E. (T. Fisher Unwin). 
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in the spending capabilities of the individual as the result of 
high wages and unbroken employment. 

Thus we have three factors—low prices, high wages, and an 
expanded home market. But these are not enough. It is 
impossible for us to expand our home market without con- 
comitantly developing sales overseas. In order to bring pro- 
duction costs down to the level making possible selling prices 
low enough to keep our factories working full pressure, and so 
give our workers high wages to spend, we must produce and sell 
far more than we can internally consume. In other words, 
improved conditions will increase the absorption power of the 
home market for all classes of goods, but not nearly enough to 
consume all the goods we must produce and sell in order to 
bring about those improved conditions. 

We therefore have a fourth factor, overseas markets. The 
four—Low Prices, Overseas Markets, High Wages, Expanded 
Home Market—tresolve themselves into a circle the reverse of 
vicious, though operating in the same way. The cyclic nature 
of these four factors brings us up against the question—how 
can we start the wheel turning ? That isa problem the solution 
of which I must leave to economists, though it is one which 
profoundly concerns every sales manager. The wheel is 
turning very industriously in America, but we cannot hope to 
reproduce the favourable sets of circumstances which gave such 
an impetus to American prosperity. One of those sets of 
circumstances was the Great War, and America’s late entry 
into it. 

If, as it would seem, our future prosperity lies in the recovery 
of our slipping grip on overseas markets and in the development 
of those markets, it might reasonably be thought that my time 
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would have been better occupied—presuming the possession 
of the ability to do so—in writing an entire book on Export 
Sales Management, instead of confining myself to a final chapter 
on this subject. The reason why I have not done so is because 
I feel that commercial efficiency, like charity, begins at home. 

To revert to the point touched upon in the opening of this 
preface, sales management, as a branch of modern business 
practice as separate and distinct as stockbroking or banking, 
is as yet very imperfectly recognized. There are hundreds of 
firms in this country tolerating individuals who are sales 
managers only in name, and thousands of others that have so 
far failed completely to regard a sales manager as necessary 
to their well-being. Quite recently I asked, in a fairly big 
concern, “‘ Who looks after the sales ?’’ ‘‘ Oh,” was the reply, 
“ we all do a bit of that, you know.”’ That concern, which is 
typical of many, is certainly going ahead, but it wonders why 
its progress is being made so painfully, and in such an extra- 
ordinary zig-zag fashion. Lack of co-ordination on the selling 
side is the reason. 

I feel, therefore, that before the idea of efficient sales manage- 
ment in overseas markets can be “ sold ’’ to the British business 
community, we—I am venturing now to speak for my fellow 
sales managers—must kill the idea that sales management is an 
unnecessary business fad which evidences itself chiefly in the 
disorganization of and interference with the outside sales staff. 
Hence the attempt made in this little book to show what sales 
management really is. 

Moreover, export sales management is a very advanced form 
of this business science, and there are many whose ultimate 
aim is the creation of an efficient export sales department who 
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will benefit by the information given in this book relative to 
the organization of a sales department for the home market. 

It was deplored at a recent meeting of the Incorporated 
Sales Managers’ Association that “we have no technique of 
sales management.” From this statement as it stands I 
venture to differ. What the speaker doubtless meant was that 
we have no recorded, no set-down technique of sales manage- 
ment, written in and for this country. Mr. Thomas Russell 
has written two slim but excellent volumes on the subject, but 
a great deal remains to be done. Having set them an example 
which I trust will not be found altogether unworthy, I call upon 
those most able sales managers I know this country to possess 
to repair the deficiency to which attention has been drawn, 
and to secure for sales management the recognition and respect 
it indisputably merits. 

CHARLES C. KNIGHTS. 


Oxtp CoLtony CLuB, 
LonpDon, 


May, 1926. 
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CHART ILLUSTRATING THE VARIOUS ROUTES TO THE SALES 
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It is intended to show how a route should always be chosen which embraces experience 

of all the duties of the Sales Department. Note particularly that where an advertising 

worker or an inside salesman is promoted to be assistant sales manager, he is expected 

to “ double back” and serve a term as outdoor salesman before being promoted to be 
sales manager. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE MODERN IDEA OF SALES 
MANAGEMENT 
Wuar is Sales Management ?—Where the Sales Manager Comes in— 
Control of Advertising by Selling—Increasing Importance of Sales 
Management—The Sales Manager Must be Practical—What Sales 
Management is Not—Sales Management not “‘ Chart’? Mania— 
The Three Parts of Sales Management. 
SALES Management may be defined as the methodical and 
scientific control of selling, and the systematic employment of all 
avatlable means of inducing sales in equal volume to maximum 
output, This definition may sound a trifle portentous, but it 
is the purpose of this book to show that sales management is 
one of the most intensely interesting branches of business, 
and that the sales manager occupies a position perhaps second 
in importance to none in the commercial world. 


Where the Sales Manager Comes In. 


The sales manager is vitally essential because he is the 
all-important link between producer and consumer. He is 
the one to whom both manufacturer and user look for 
guidance in all that pertains to distribution. 

The Sales Department, over which the sales manager 
presides, is the point of contact with the public. For this 
reason, the sales manager’s voice must be plainly heard in 
the councils which guide and control production. This point 
does not need to be stressed. How often has speedy disaster 
overtaken the concern which manufactured regardless of 
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public requirement! “ The public will buy what we choose 
to give them’”’ has again and again been proved utterly 
fallacious. Public taste can be guided, but not dictated to ; 
new demands can be created, but not by riding rough-shod 
over preconceived ideas, not by ignoring prejudices and 
predilections. 


Control of Advertising by Selling. 


It has been said above that it is to the sales manager that 
we must look for guidance in all that pertains to distribution. 
This necessarily embraces advertising, the most potent single 
factor in distribution that is known. It is, therefore, implied 
that the sales manager must control the advertising, which 
is exactly what the present writer believes in and advocates. 
Advertising fulfils certain functions in selling, that is, in 
distribution. It is salesmanship in print; it is part and 
parcel of selling, but it is only part. Because the part 
can never be greater than the whole, advertising must 
in any sound system of distribution be subordinated to 
selling. 


Increasing Importance of Sales Management. 


Admittedly, advertising has a vast and highly specialized 
technique of its own, but that does not affect the principle. 
Advertising revolutionized distribution, and added enormously 
to the amenities of life. The child, by its phenomenal growth 
and indisputable ability, dwarfed the parent. Other branches 
of selling did not make the same headway. Personal sales- 
manship and the control of selling, particularly, were laggard. 
To-day, however, there is unmistakable evidence that both 
these branches, and others such as Market Investigation, are 
at last receiving the attention which is their due, and are 
assuming a status and standing more in keeping with their 
fundamental importance. This does not mean that adver- 
tising is being displaced—it can never be—or its functions 
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curtailed. It is simply that the advertising tail is no longer 
being permitted to wag the selling dog. 


The Sales Manager Must be Practical. 


With the reduction of business to a science, the sales 
manager is being recognized as one upon whom the ultimate 
success of any undertaking involving the wooing of the con- 
sumer very largely depends. There is a certain amount of 
sedimentary prejudice left over from the days when the 
individual termed the sales manager was a stay-at-home critic 
—and a pretty ruthless one !—of the sales staff. To-day he 
is expected to be a SALES MAN-ager. He must be first a sales- 
man and then a manager. This does not mean to say that a 
sales manager devoid of practical experience on the road is 
necessarily inefficient. He may be a brilliant sales manager, 
but he would be a better one still if he had “ gone through the 
mill’ and learned the lessons only first-hand contact with 
the customer can teach. 


What Sales Management is Not. 


The remainder of this book is devoted to an exposition of 
what sales management is, and it may clear the ground 
somewhat if we state here a few things that it is not. 

Sales management is not petty and irritating interference 
with the liberty of the individual salesman. The wise sales 
manager says in effect: “‘ We are faced with the problem of 
doing so-and-so. I suggest that our object will be best 
achieved if you do this and that. If you have a better way 
of achieving the object, so well and good. But if you set 
about it in your own way I shall want to be satisfied by 
results that your way is a better way than mine.” 

Sales management is not bullying salesmen. Some sales 
managers pride themselves on their ability to write scathing 
letters. Neither an acid tongue nor a vitriolic pen is an 
asset to a sales manager. 
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Sales management is not releasing a tidal wave of talk on 
every possible occasion. The sales manager needs to econ- 
omize his own time and that of others by developing a 
faculty for concise and lucid expression, in speech and 
writing. 


Sales Management Not ‘‘ Chart Mania.”’ 


Sales management is not a form of statistical fever. Figures 
as figures are valueless. It is what they mean that matters. 
The deduction drawn is the thing; the columns of figures 
are nothing. 

Sales management is not the mere ability to reduce every- 
thing to chart and graph form. These help us to visualize 
the state of affairs and the trend of events, but we must not 
worship them as visible evidence of our own efficiency. They 
may damn as readily as do us credit—and more thoroughly. 

Lastly, and this is important, sales management is not the 
holding of inquests on past achievements. Analysis of pre- 
vious years’ efforts, charts and graphs of sales aimed for and 
sales made—these are useful only as an aid to the planning 
of work ahead. The less time devoted to sighing over “‘ what 
might have been,’ the more time for preparing for 
to-morrow’s work. 


The Three Parts of Sales Management. 


To return to the positive aspect, the sales manager must 
be, firstly, a salesman with selling in his very blood ; secondly, 
an organizer, that he may plan; and, thirdly, an adminis- 
trator, so that he can see his plan carried into efficient 
execution, 


CHAPTER II 
THE SALES MANAGER IN THE MAKING 


WHENCE come Sales Managers ?—The Sales Manager’s Experience— 
The Sales Manager’s Physique—His Mental Make-up—The Sales 
Manager must be Sympathetic—Logic and Emotion—The Sales 
Manager’s Personality—An Optimist and Enthusiast. 

WHENCE come sales managers? Usually, they are recruited 

from the ranks of the sales force, either inside or outside. 

The Chart of Paths to the Sales Managerial Chair printed on 

page x shows how it is properly reached. The chart appears 

a trifle complicated at first sight, but the explanatory note 

appended should make it quite clear. 


The Sales Manager’s Experience. 


In order that he may with the greatest efficiency supervise 
the work of all the members of his department, and be in 
sympathy with them, the sales manager should have had 
experience on the administrative staff of a sales department 
and as a salesman on the road. This last is most important 
by far. A sound knowledge of the function of advertising, 
its possibilities and its limitations, is an advantage, though 
not absolutely indispensable. 


The Sales Manager’s Physique. 

What are the physical attributes and the mental qualities 
to be looked for in the sales manager? This chapter is an 
attempt to answer this question. 

Because the physical attributes are least important, they 
may be dismissed first. The sales manager should be largely 
(most individuals are a blend of types) of the vital type— 
that which has an abundant store of energy, physical and 
mental, and which has that subtle but unmistakable quality 
sometimes termed personal magnetism. The sales manager 
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with height and an impressive bearing in his favour has a 
real advantage. His frame and nervous system should be 
capable of standing the often severe and prolonged strain 
placed upon them. 


His Mental Make-up. 


The mental side of the sales manager’s make-up is of far 
greater importance and interest. Because the sales manager 
is so often called upon to exercise an analytical faculty, he 
should have a mind strong in this direction. Of even greater 
importance than the analytical faculty are the deductions 
it enables one to make. The sales manager must, therefore, 
have a deductive mind. He must be able to come to reasoned 
conclusions on the facts gleaned by his analysis. 

The sales manager must have a constructive and not a 
destructive mind. It is his job to evolve the plan, not merely 
to deride the efforts of others to carry on without one. He 
must be creative in his thoughts, evolving order, method, 
and definite plan out of the chaos of continually changing 
conditions. He must be a quick, but withal a clear, thinker. 
He must reason logically, but not be all logic (intellect and 
head) and no sentiment (feeling and heart). 


The Sales Manager Must be Sympathetic. 


The urge of emotion will often prove stronger than the call 
of cold logic. By this is merely meant that we often obey 
the dictates of our heart, when we should be guided by our 
head. Is there anything logical about Mother-love or the 
Mating Instinct ? Yet it is with such things as these that 
the sales manager has to deal in considering the motives 
which cause the spending of money. There is perhaps no 
better word than “sympathy” to describe what we mean. 
The sales manager who is appealing directly or indirectly to 
the great public should not be afraid of being moved by deep, 
warm-hearted, human sympathy. 
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Logic and Emotion. 


The ideal combination in a sales manager is one of ‘“ head ”’ 
and “ heart ’’—logic and emotion. He must be able ¢o reason, 
but also ¢o feel. A sensitive nature in a sales manager is not 
a drawback ; it is an asset. The sales manager should be as 
responsive as a violin string; he should be “ tuned in” to 
humanity. The “man of iron”’ is not calculated to make a 
good sales manager. He is too stolid, too impervious to the 
waves and vibrations of suggestion from the outside, and 
therefore is more likely to fall into error by finding himself 
out of sympathy with those to whom he is endeavouring to 
appeal. The sales manager must be a student of human 
nature, and the present writer has elsewhere defined the study 
of human nature in so far as it affects selling as “ the study of 
the normal behaviour of the average person.” 

The sales manager has to come to many decisions on his 
own responsibility, and the man of “‘ snap” judgments, and, 
at the other extreme, the one who experiences the greatest 
difficulty in coming to a decision at all—these do not make 
good sales managers. The ideal is he who comes to a deci- 
sion on the facts as they are, and who takes steps to give 
effect to that decision before changing conditions render it 
nugatory. The sales manager most emphatically must have 
the courage of his convictions. 


The Sales Manager’s Personality. 


The head of the sales department must have a likeable 
personality. He must be a man other men can respect and 
admire. The sales manager is not like other executives, who 
have merely to see that certain well-understood duties are 
performed. All sales managers to a certain extent, and some 
to a very considerable extent, have to train and teach their 
assistants. No sales manager has any right to criticize the 
salesmanship exercised by his staff if he has not taught 
them, or caused them to be taught, the right way to sell 
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the goods. The ideal sales manager will, therefore, be, enter 
alia, a good teacher. He must have the ability to digest 
knowledge, as it were, and to impart it to others in 
crystal-clear language. More is said on this subject in 
Chapter XIV. 


An Optimist and Enthusiast. 


A sense of humour in a sales manager is an excellent thing. 
No one devoid of such a sense can ever be quite human. 
He must be a confirmed optimist. Not only has he to keep 
up his own spirits when things look black, but he has to be 
an inexhaustible source of renewed hope to all about him. 
He must be an enthusiast, an unwavering believer in the firm 
and in the proposition. Lastly, he must be methodical in his 
habits, for assuredly he will be measured by his own standards. 


CHAPTER III 


THE DUTIES OF A SALES MANAGER 


His Duties Defined—Three Groups of Duties—The Appointment of 
Agents—Allotment of Salesmen’s Territories—Selection and Train- 
ing of Salesmen—Showroom Control—Securing the Retailer’s 
Co-operation—Watching the Markets—Discovering New Needs— 
The Sales Organization—The Reception of Customers—Co-ordinat- 
ing Advertising and Sales Efforts—Selling a New Product through 
Retailers—Preparing the Ground for Travellers—The Salesmen’s 
Champion. 

QUITE naturally, the duties of a sales manager will vary with 

circumstances. A working definition of such duties might be 

based on that of sales management given in the first chapter, 
and expressed so: The duty of a sales manager 1s to exercise 
control of selling, to plan and operate the most economical method 
of making sales in the desired volume, which normally corre- 
sponds with maximum output. Another and briefer definition 
is to make maximum sales at minimum cost, but this is open to 
certain objections. 

The sales manager is naturally and properly expected to 
have his finger on the pulse of sales, and to be able to say at 
any time whether production was ahead of sales, and to what 


extent, and so on. 


Three Groups of Duties. 

The duties of the sales manager of a large concern may be 
grouped under three heads—Constructive, Investigative, and 
Administrative. It will be appreciated that these are very 
much inter-related, particularly the first two. 

To take each group in turn, beginning with Constructive. 
This must come first because it embraces the formation and 
organization of the sales department itself. With the actual 
organization of the department, its staffing, delegation of 
duties and so on, it is not proposed to deal here, as a better 
occasion will present itself in Chapter IX. 

15 
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The Appointment of Agents. 

Where sales are made through local agents (whether 
wholesale or retail), it is the sales manager’s duty either to 
appoint or to recommend for appointment such agents. 
Obviously he will first have to divide up his sales field (i.e. 
the total area from which it is desired or expected to draw 
sales) into territories or ‘‘ zones,’”’ in order that the country 
can be most efficiently covered with the smallest ratio of cost 
per sale. The distribution of territory and the appointment 
of agents is no light task, as there are many factors to be 
considered. (See Chapter XV.) 


Allotment of Salesmen’s Territories. 


Exactly as for the purpose of appointing agents, the sales 
manager must be able to apportion to each outside salesman 
a “‘ ground” or territory. Careful grading of salesmen is also 
demanded, so that the most important ground is given to 
the most experienced traveller, and so on. 


Selection and Training of Salesmen. 


The selection and training of salesmen, both indoor and 
outdoor, clearly come within the province of the sales 
manager. Where the warehouse is divided into a number 
of departments, the departmental managers may wish to have 
a voice in the selection of their assistants, but the sales 
manager must have absolute discretion and the final decision 
in the appointment of anyone intended to receive customers 
and make sales. Later chapters are devoted to matters 
concerning the selection and training of salesmen. 


Showroom Control. 


It not infrequently happens that while the warehouse may 
be departmentalized, there is one common showroom, where 
the customers are received and served. This centralization 
of the inside sales effort is a good thing, as it brings it more 
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under the direct control of the sales manager. Moreover, it 
assists in establishing satisfactory relations between the 
departmental managers and the sales manager. In their 
respective departments the departmental managers are 
supreme, but in the showroom they must acknowledge the 
authority of the sales manager. The showroom sales staff 
comes directly under the control of the sales manager, though 
it will certainly make for efficiency for certain assistants to 
“specialize”” in their knowledge of the goods of certain 
departments. 


Securing the Retailer’s Co-operation. 


’ The sales manager whose goods eventually reach the con- 
sumer class through a retailer must be prepared to render the 
retailers, or ‘ stockists,’ every possible assistance. Where 
the product is advertised by the manufacturer to the con- 
sumer, the sales manager is responsible for seeing that the 
retailer is persuaded to “link up” with the campaign. The 
provision of sales aids or ‘“‘ dealer helps’ comes clearly within 
the sales manager’s province, and he should have no uncertain 
voice in their creation and production. The actual produc- 
tion, of course, may be looked after by the advertising 
department, or by an advertising service agency. 


Watching the Markets. 

To turn to the Investigative side of the sales manager’s 
duties, it is certain that the sales manager must constitute 
himself an “‘ intelligence officer.’’ On all matters pertaining 
to sales, he must act as an information exchange, in his rela- 
tions with those above and below him. This point is elab- 
orated in Chapter V. He must watch markets—that is, the 
outlets for the goods. He must continually be searching for 
new outlets, at home and abroad. One of the reasons why 
he must watch markets with unremitting vigilance is in order 
to guide production. The sales manager who fails to observe 
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a change in public taste, who neglects to diagnose a symptom 
which conveys the first warning of a waning fashion, and so 
allows the production end to pile up goods only saleable at 
a loss, has failed in his duty. 


Discovering New Needs. 

It is not only the sales manager’s duty to discover new 
outlets for the class of goods being manufactured, but to dis- 
cover new wants of the public, so that new goods can be 
produced to satisfy those wants. If the public have not yet 
realized the need which the sales manager’s foresight has 
shown him to be there, to his work is added the task of 
creating that demand. The public did not realize the need 
for a cheap car until Henry Ford came along and created 
both demand and supply. 


The Sales Organization. 


The third group of the sales manager’s duties embraces, of 
course, all Administrative work to do with the sales depart- 
ment. He has not only to construct the organization, but 
he has to see that it functions properly. Again, he selects 
and trains salesmen under the constructive section, and con- 
trols and guides their movements under the administrative 
part. The analysis of their efforts, average number of calls, 
average sale per call, percentage of actual sales to aimed-for 
sales—these belong to the investigative, and the required 
information must be used constructively. This serves to 
show the cyclic nature of the sales manager’s functions. 

Attention to all matters of routine and detail, the object of 
which is to ensure the maximum efficiency of the sales staff 
and the curtailment of the expense, comes under the 
administrative heading, and must not be neglected. 


The Reception of Customers. 


It is naturally part of the sales manager’s administrative 
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duties to receive, and on occasion to visit, important cus- 
tomers. It cannot perhaps be too strongly emphasized that 
the sales manager must keep in touch by taking as active a 
part in the actual work of selling as his other duties will permit. 
There is a tendency on the part of a certain type of sales 
manager when he secures an order, perhaps after the sales- 
man has “ fallen down”’ over it, to behave as one who has 
gone outside the strict scope of his duties. Such, it is sug- 
gested, is not the case. This does not mean that the sales 
manager must be continually interfering with the salesmen— 
in fact, he never should be guilty of interference. The phrase 
in italics above should be carefully noted. 


Co-ordinating Advertising and Sales Efforts. 


Quite one of the most important features of the sales 
manager's administrative work is the co-ordination of the 
advertising and selling efforts. All advertising should be 
done as part of a carefully conceived campaign to promote 
sales, and failure to link up a campaign with the direct sales 
effort will certainly discount enormously the value of the 
advertising, if it does not render it completely abortive. To 
give a simple example. An advertising campaign is launched 
on behalf of a new toffee. The advertising is successful in 
that it sends the public to the retail confectioners asking for 
the toffee. More than this it cannot do. But no proper 
effort has been made to secure adequate distribution. In 
other words, the toffee is stocked by one retailer in twenty 
who are asked for it. ‘As soon as the retailer is asked for it 
as the result of our advertising, he will stock it and then 
everything will be all right,” it is thought. Quite possibly a 
number of retailers will order it, but by the time the stock is 
received through the wholesaler the initial force of the adver- 
tising has spent itself, and there are no more requests for at. 
Advertisements appear containing the phrase “ Ask for it at 
your Confectioner’s,” but the public say, “ What’s the use ? 
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I asked for it at three places and couldn’t get it. I’m not 
going to bother any more.” The only result of the adver- 
tising, therefore, is to get the toffee on the shelves of a 
number of retailers, but the real object of the advertising is 
to get it off the shelves again into the hands—and mouths— 
of the public, literally the consumers. This advertising mis- 
fires because of want of co-ordination between advertising and 
sales, and also through a grave weakness in sales policy. 


Selling a New Product Through Retailers. 


Because it is not sufficient to point out what not to do, it 
may be very briefly stated here how a proprietary article 
selling through retailers should be placed on the market. 
The advertising campaign must be prepared in its entirety, 
including dealer helps, but not launched. Pulls of the com- 
plete advertisements, examples of showcards, counter novelties, 
etc., should be carried by the salesman. His task is to get 
the retailer to agree to have a stock ready on the opening day 
of the campaign. ‘‘ We are going to create a demand for this 
Toffee—there is no doubt about that. Here are the actual 
advertisements we shall use, the publications and the dates of 
insertion. You see we start off with the front page of the 
Daily Mail. Were is the design—you can judge its attract- 
iveness for yourself. All we ask is for you to stock a 7 |b. 
tin. We are spending £7,500 ina month. All we ask you to 
invest is a matter of ten shillings.” And so on. 

This is the mere skeleton of the idea of distributing stocks 
widely before a farthing is spent on the actual publication of 
the advertisements. This plan has proved entirely suc- 
cessful over and over again of recent years, but it calls for 
perfect co-ordination between “‘ advertising” and “ sales.” 


Preparing the Ground for Travellers. 


The systematic preparation or “fertilization” of the 
ground for travellers comes under administration, as does 
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following up the personal sales effort. Of course, the plan- 
ning belongs to the constructive side, but execution should 
be made a matter of routine. A much fuller consideration is 
given this subject of going before and after the salesman in 
Chapter XVIII. 


The Salesmen’s Champion. 


One other point—it is the sales manager’s duty to act as 
the salesmen’s champion in all matters of internal dispute. 
He may be a strict disciplinarian in his own sphere, but out- 
side it he must range himself on the side of the salesmen. 
If they are in the wrong, then the sales manager must take 
action himself, inside his own department. But if in dis- 
putes which involve others beside the sales staff, the sales 
manager is found in the enemy’s camp, as it were, then all 
hopes of loyalty on the part of the salesmen to their chief 
must be surrendered. Loyalty must work both ways. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE THREE KINDS OF SELLING 


THREE Kinds of Selling—Merchandising and Marketing—Selling 
Specialities—Two Kinds of Salesman—‘ Intensive’ and ‘“‘ Exten- 
sive ”’ Selling—How Long Should the Sale Take to Effect ? 

THERE are three kinds of collective selling or distribution, 
which may be termed Merchandising, Marketing, and Speciality 
Selling. Merchandising means finding an outlet for goods by 
_ selling to a wholesaler, retailer, or other middleman. Mar- 
keting means going a stage farther than Merchandising, and 
making a direct appeal to the public in order to stimulate 
demand, which, however, is satisfied through the usual trade 
channels. In other words, Merchandising means getting the 
goods on the shelves of wholesalers and retailers, and leav- 
ing it to them to get them off again; whereas Marketing 
means taking steps to create consumer demand so that the 
manufacturer is far less at the mercy of the wholesaler and 
retailer. There is sometimes talk of manufacturers adver- 
tising to the public in order to “force” the retailers and 
wholesalers to stock the goods, but really the position is 
merely that the right place to stimulate demand is at the 
consumer end, and the wholesalers and retailers will need 
the application of no force once they see the demand is 
there. 


Merchandising and Marketing. 

Practically all branded goods are both merchandised and 
marketed, but certain staple lines do not lend themselves 
to marketing On the other hand, the co-operative cam- 
paigns now so prominent a feature of advertising (“ Eat More 
Fruit,” ‘Drink More Milk,’’ ‘“ Use More Gas,” and so-on) 
are basically nothing more or less than attempts to market 
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certain commodities in order that individual contributors to 
the scheme may benefit. It will be observed that advertising, 
as the most economical method of selling to a large army 
of consumers, is inseparable from marketing. 


Selling Specialities. 

Speciality selling, the distribution of special articles, such 
as adding machines, cheque protectors, and so on, for which 
a demand has to be created, is quite different from marketing 
and merchandising, in that there is no middleman and no 
re-sale, the goods being intended for the purchaser’s own use. 
Specialities are invariably sold by the producer or his agent 
to the actual user. The sales manager of a firm selling 
specialities will function in many ways differently from his 
fellow sales manager who is merchandising or marketing goods 
for which a general demand already exists. 


Two Kinds of Salesman. 


The difference, of course, extends to the actual sales staff. 
On the one hand we have the Commercial Traveller, and on 
the other hand the Speciality Salesman. At the risk of 
repeating ourselves somewhat, we may usefully give here a 
definition of a commercial traveller and a speciality salesman. 

A commercial traveller usually carries a range of goods, 
for which some general demand already exists, and which are 
intended for re-sale. 

A speciality salesman usually carries one article only, for 
which a demand has to be created, and which is intended for 
the purchaser’s own use, and not for re-sale. 

This book (with the exception of the last three chapters) is 
concerned with distributive sales management generally, but 
the sales manager should not have any great difficulty in 
applying the principles enunciated to selling by means of 
commercial travellers to middlemen, or by speciality salesmen 
direct to the “ consumer,”’ 
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** Intensive ’’ and ‘‘ Extensive ’’ Selling. 


To revert to speciality selling, this lends itself to more 
scientific control than marketing and merchandising, both in 
the sales department and on the road. Because specialities 
range in price from a few shillings to perhaps {£50 or £100, the 
methods employed have had applied to them the terms 
“ extensive’ and “ intensive.”’ 

Extensive speciality selling is the rule where the aim is a 
large number of orders of a small individual value. Intensive 
selling is employed where a few orders large in value are 
aimed for. Some things are best sold on a combination of 
extensive and intensive methods. Much depends on the 
nature of the article, its cost, percentage of profit, and the 
rate of the salesman’s commission. 


How Long Should the Sale Take to Effect ? 


It is not a difficult matter to discover what degree of 
intensiveness is required for selling any particular speciality. 
The correct starting point is the economic price. This will be 
determined by cost of manufacture, estimated selling expense, 
and so on. Let us assume that the article, which has to be 
sold to shopkeepers of all kinds, is priced at 20s., of which 
25 per cent goes to the salesman, who is paid no salary. The 
salesman’s average earning is computed at {1 a day, for six 
days a week. Therefore, the average number of sales must 
be four per day. If previous experience suggests that a sale 
to one in five shopkeepers called upon is a safe estimate, then 
it is clear that the salesman will be required to maintain an 
average number of calls of twenty a day. Taking six hours 
as an average working day (the length of the working day is 
as much determined by the general availability of the 
“prospects” as by the salesman’s energy and capacity for 
work), we get an average time per interview of eighteen 
minutes. The salesman should be able to adduce sufficient 
sales argument to sell a 20s. article in eighteen minutes ; 
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therefore, from that particular point of view, the proposition 
is sound. The task of sales management here is to see that 
there is a sufficient supply of prospects to enable each of a 
large body of salesmen to keep up a steady average of 120 
effective calls a week. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE SALES MANAGER AS ‘‘ INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICER ”’ 

THE Sales Manager as an Army Commander—The Secret of Success in 
Selling—Intensive Investigation—Questions to be Answered— 
Information Concerning Customers—Watchfulness Essential— 
Discovering Improved Sales Methods—New Selling Points—Price 
Tendencies—Sources of Useful Information—Facts about the 
Prospect’s Own Business—Local Correspondents—Trade Associations 
—Help from the Advertising Side—Using the Information Gleaned 
—The Salesmen’s Journal—The Disclosing of Advance Information. 

THE term “ Intelligence Officer’’ is a not unhappy one as 

applied to the sales manager, as many points of similarity 

between the sales manager’s work and things military may 
profitably be considered. The sales force may be likened to 
an army, but the customer must not be regarded as the 
enemy. The enemy is that customer’s “sales resistance,” 
his indifference, apathy, prejudice, or even downright anti- 

pathy. The sales manager has to plan his campaign. A 

sales campaign devoid of plan is likely to prove as disastrous 

as a battle fought without an objective. There is—or should 
be—a very great deal of generalship in sales management. 

A military commander can base a successful attack only on 

reliable information as to the disposition of the enemy’s forces, 

the strength of resistance likely to be encountered, and so on. 

Similarly, the sales manager bases his plan of campaign on 
knowledge, and not on guess-work and assumptions. Lastly, 
the plan must be made prior to the “ offensive.’’ Far too 
many business concerns launch into manufacturing and an 
attempt at selling without troubling to make any preliminary 
investigation. 


The Secret of Success in Selling. 
In those two words, ‘‘ preliminary investigation,” lies the 
golden secret of success in selling on alarge scale. Investigation 
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of the market, the most careful measuring of demand and 
painstaking consideration of public requirements, preferences 
and prejudices, must precede manufacture, and perhaps pre- 
cede even the laying down of the plant for the manufacture. 


Intensive Investigation. 


Such investigation on broad lines prior to production must 
be followed by much more intensive investigation at the stage 
when production is in full swing and sales are wanted. Then 
the sales manager must discover the specific outlets for the 
goods—in other words, prepare as full and complete a list of 
prospects as is humanly possible. This information, con- 
siderably expanded, is passed on to the salesmen, in order 
that, freed from the necessity of making their own investiga- 
tions from A to Z, they may devote a larger proportion of 
their time to their specific job of selling. The salesman’s real 
work begins when he is face to face with the buyer. Whatever 
the sales manager can do to shorten the route to the buyer’s 
office, he should do. 


Questions to be Answered. 


What information should the sales manager collect > From 
what sources should he collect it? What should be done 
with it when it has been collected? Let us take these one 
at a time. 

The kind of information the sales manager should collect is 
extremely various, but always it should be “‘live’’ selling 
information. Out-of-date information is as dangerous as it 
is useless. To-day’s plan based on yesterday’s conditions 
seldom succeeds. 


Information Concerning Customers. 


First and foremost, the sales manager should collect 
information about the customers, actual and prospective. 
The card index system is far and away the best—in fact, it 
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is the only satisfactory way of recording information about 
customers. Apart from the obvious information as to cor- 
rect name and style, full postal address, telephone number, 
telegraphic address, and so on, the card should be completed 
with the names of the principals, the executives, buyers, etc., 
etc. The fullest possible information as to turnover, profits, 
dividends paid, financial resources and standing should be 
carefully recorded, when big orders involving large sums of 
money are the objective. In short, every single item of 
information which may conceivably be turned to use by the 
sales force should be recorded. Admittedly, the salesman 
may reasonably be expected to dig out certain information 
for himself on the spot, but the records of the sales depart- 
ment should give him an excellent foundation upon which to 
build. That additional information, when obtained, should be 
passed back by the salesman for record purposes. It is essential 
for the recorded information to be kept up to date, and here 
again the salesman can render valuable assistance. 


Watchfulness Essential. 


The sales manager should watch carefully for little scraps 
of news which indicate growth and expansion on the part of 
any prospect. The purchase of a plot of land for a new 
factory, for example, indicates a pending need for new plant, 
etc., and an attempt should be made at once to secure the 
prospect’s interest, if machinery is being sold. 

The list of prospective customers needs a continual supply 
of “new blood,” and the adding of suitable new names is 
highly important. 


Discovering Improved Sales Methods. 

The sales manager should always be on the qui vive for new 
and better sales methods. This does not mean that the sales 
methods should be in a perpetual state of flux, but that when 
a new and better method is discovered, the earliest favourable 
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opportunity for adopting it should be seized. Until that 
opportunity presents itself, the information should be carefully 
filed. 


New Selling Points. 


New selling arguments crop up as conditions change. The 
widespread adoption of wireless furnished a large number of 
manufacturers with new selling arguments. The sales manager 
should be always on the alert for new “ selling points,’’ and, 
when discovered, they should be broadcast to all salesmen. 

One of the best sources of extra sales is a new use for a 
product. Discovery of that new use may be quite accidental, 
but exploitation of it should be deliberate and prompt. 

The sales manager, as far as it is practicable, should keep 
in close touch with users of the commodity he sells. The 
behaviour of the goods in use provides many excellent selling 
points as a rule. To be able to keep salesmen posted with 
up-to-date information as to how others are using the goods 
to advantage, is to fulfil one important function of a sales 
manager. 


Price Tendencies. 


Price plays an important part in selling, and the sales 
manager should glean information from every possible source 
as to price tendencies. For example, he may learn from the 
production end that a certain raw material is rising steeply. 
The sales manager is then able to warn his sales force of the 
inevitable increase in price after a certain date, which informa- 
tion can be used to convince hesitating buyers of the advis- 
ability of placing a firm order there and then. 


Competitors’ Activities. 


It is a sound selling rule to ignore your competitors when 
in the customer’s presence, but this does not mean that the 
sales manager should not pay the closest attention to what 
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competitors are offering, and, as far as he can get to know 
them, their present activities and future plans. Selling is 
often a race with time, and to forestall a competitor may 
make all the difference in the world. This is not intended 
to be construed as an extenuation of unethical methods in 
business, but there is after all such a thing as a commercial 
“survival of the fittest.’ 


Sources of Useful Information. 


To come to the actual sources of information likely to be 
of sales value. These include, of course, the trade press, busi- 
ness magazines, the general press, official publications, reports 
of employers’ associations, chambers of commerce proceed- 
ings, and so on. Press cutting agencies render valuable 
assistance in this direction. 

The directors or principals of the sales manager’s firm itself, 
executives and senior members of the staff, can often give the 
sales manager quite valuable information about actual and 
prospective customers—particularly with regard to indi- 
viduals. For example, a director’s personal acquaintance 
socially with the director of a customer firm may obtain for 
the sales department extremely valuable facts. Tiny scraps 
of information of seeming unimportance may connect up with 
what the sales manager already knows, and throw a flood 
of light on to the problem of how to sell to that particular 
firm. 

When the “‘ commodity ” is very high-priced—for example, 
a machine costing several thousand pounds—it is possible to 
employ special investigators, commercial “‘ private detectives,” 
whose duty it is to ferret out on the spot every possible scrap 
of information upon which a specific sales plan can be based. 


Facts About the Prospect’s Own Business. 


The actual act of selling belongs to the realm of salesman- 
ship rather than to sales management, but it may be stressed 
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here that the securing of the order depends largely, if not 
entirely, on the salesman’s ability to show the prospect exactly 
where and to what extent he will benefit by purchasing. The 
salesman can talk generalities and percentages, and leave it 
to the prospect to adjust to his own particular case—but he 
may not bother to do so. Infinitely better is it, therefore, if 
the salesman can quote the exact figures of the prospect’s 
own business. 

“Last year, sir, your operating expenses cost you £20,000 
on an output representing a cash value of £85,000—over 23 
per cent. By installing our machines you can cut your 
operating expenses to £18,500 and increase your output to 
£105,000 at least. This means your operating expenses will 
come down from 23 per cent to a trifle over 174 per cent.” 

That is the sort of sales argument which convinces, because 
it is based on facts as they are, and not as the salesman 
imagines them to be. 


Local Correspondents. 


Where feasible and desirable, it is an excellent plan for the 
sales department to have a correspondent in every important 
city, who can supply useful information and conduct any 
inquiries on the spot prior to the visit of the salesman. Quite 
a suitable person to appoint as correspondent is the sub- 
editor, or even the editor, of the local paper. 


Trade Associations. 


Trade associations often disseminate distinctly useful 
information, which may be used to supplement that already 
on the sales department files. 

There are also special investigation organizations, which 
exist solely for the purpose of discovering facts, chiefly of a 
financial nature. Their utility depends entirely upon the 
reliance which may be placed upon them, and this is only 
discoverable from experience, 
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Help From the Advertising Side. 


Last, but certainly not least, the large advertising agencies 
have their own Market Investigation Departments, which are 
extraordinarily efficient in discovering, collating, and analys- 
ing facts and items of information pertaining to any industry, 
commodity or market. Where an advertising campaign of 
any dimensions is contemplated, a reputable agency will be 
quite prepared and able to undertake preliminary investiga- 
tion work calculated to provide an excellent basis for both 
sales and advertising campaigns. 


Using the Information Gleaned. 


The final consideration—What shall be done with the 
information when it has been collected ?—is one the import- 
ance of which must not be underestimated. Clearly, it is 
absurd to go to considerable trouble and expense to collect 
the information, and then merely to file it. Use tt, having 
carefully sifted the grain from the chaff. One of the principal 
and obvious uses for information gleaned about prospects 
is to pass on to the salesman concerned, but it should be passed 
on at once, and not held up until it is no longer reliable. 
This sort of information is best conveyed to the salesman by 
personal memorandum. General information, such as new lines, 
new selling points, market tendencies, competitors’ movements, 
and so on, can be conveyed to all salesmen by means of 
duplicated sheets, if the number to receive it is large. 


The Salesmen’s Journal. 

A “Sales Bulletin ” (the title is immaterial) is an excellent 
thing where the number of salesmen runs into thousands, as 
it sometimes does with speciality concerns. (The Spirella 
Co. of Great Britain, Ltd., employs 15,000 salespersons.) 
The Bulletin is a little magazine, edited usually by the 
sales manager, which is designed to impart information likely 
to assist the salesmen. A leavening of lighter matter is 
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advisable, but the real purpose must not be subordinated. 
Where it is impossible for the sales manager ever to meet his 
entire sales force face to face, the sales department magazine 
provides a valuable, even indispensable, link. 


The Disclosing, of Advance Information. 


Whether or not salesmen should be given “ advance’ 
information about new models, reductions in price, and the 
like, is a debatable point. Obviously the right time to impart 
information is when the occasion has arrived for it to be used. 
Disclosed prematurely, it may come to the ears of a com- 
petitor with disconcerting results. On the other hand, if the 
sales manager cannot implicitly trust his sales staff, there is 
something wrong. Generally speaking, especially with a large 
sales force, it is inadvisable to disclose the information before 
it can be freely utilized with advantage and without risk of 
untoward effect. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE SALES POLICY 


A TypicaL Simple Sales Policy—Lack of Sales Policy Exemplified— 
The Sales Policy in Writing—The Three Fundamental Policies— 
The Presentation Factor in Selling—Measuring the Salesman’s 
Efficiency—Revising the Sales Policy. 

By Sales Policy is meant, of course, the expression in general 

terms of what is to be sold to whom, and how. It must not, 

however, be confused with the means adopted to give it 

‘effect, which means are the edifice built upon the foundation 

of policy. Imagine a firm brought into existence to manu- 

facture a new and inexpensive type-setting machine, and to 
sell it to small printers on the hire-purchase plan by means 
of personal salesmanship backed by a limited amount of 
advertising—in these words we have expressed the sales 
policy. This is a very simple and straightforward example. 

Sometimes it is far from easy to evolve a clear-cut sales policy, 

but it must be done if confusion is to be avoided. 


Lack of Sales Policy Exemplified. 

A firm of beverage manufacturers some while ago found 
themselves in difficulties because they were soliciting the wine 
and spirit trade for orders, and at the same time offering in 
their advertising to supply the public direct. The firm was 
divided against itself, and there was no definite sales policy. 
The result was a stagnating business. When a definite sales 
policy was agreed upon and made operative, things at once 
began to mend. 


The Sales Policy in Writing. 

There should never be anything vague or indefinite about 
the sales policy. It should be reduced to writing, and the 
exact wording most carefully considered. When the precise 
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expression has been finally approved, it should be com- 
municated to everyone, no matter how remotely connected 
with sales. No sales policy can ever be kept secret, nor is it 
easy to see what good purpose would be served if it were 
possible. This does not mean, however, that you should 
broadcast information concerning the means you employ to 
give effect to the sales policy. Your actual methods should 
be kept secret and brought to as high a pitch of efficiency as 
possible. 

- Sometimes, when the sales policy proper is somewhat 
technical and involved, it is advisable to issue it to the sales 
staff in simplified and epitomized form. Whenever the ques- 
tions are asked: ‘‘ What are we trying to do? Where are 
we trying to get?” the answers should be found in the 
statement of sales policy. 


The Three Fundamental Policies. 


Every concern which produces goods, and employs adver- 
tising to promote sales, must have three distinct policies— 
Manufacturing, Sales, and Advertising. Of these three, the 
sales policy is indubitably the most important. The three 
policies are very much inter-related, and it is difficult, to the 
point of impossibility, properly to consider one without having 
cognizance of the other two. The sales policy as it affects 
the manufacturing policy is treated in Chapter VII, while 
“The Sales Manager and the Advertising” is dealt with in 
Chapter XVII. 


The Presentation Factor in Selling. 


Apart, however, from the manufacturing policy proper, the 
sales policy has to pay close attention to the goods from the 
point of view of “ get up,” that is, packing and appearance. 
The factor of presentation in selling is a very important one, 
and it is quite possible that the sales department may have 
to take a firm line with the production end in order to get the 
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goods put up in the most efficient and attractive way from 
the point of view of sales. Some time back, the sales depart- 
ment of a firm manufacturing a sanitary fluid asked for the 
bottle-stopper to be changed from an ordinary cork to a 
sprinkler top. The production end raised objections, which 
were wisely over-ruled. The result was an appreciable increase 
in sales as the result of the extra convenience afforded users. 
The sales department, by investigation, had found that the 
fluid was not employed by purchasers for at least half its 
possible uses because of the inconvenience of continually 
drawing and replacing the cork. Results proved the sound- 
ness of the modification in packing promptly introduced. 


Measuring the Salesman’s Efficiency. 


The sales policy should be the rule by which a salesman 
may measure himself—in other words, the degree in which he 
gives effect to the letter and the spirit of the sales policy will 
be the measure of his efficiency as a salesman. Moreover, 
the salesman should be taught that it is a sheer waste of time 
to make proposals which violate the established sales policy. 


Revising the Sales Policy. 


The more carefully a sales policy is framed, the less likely 
will there be any necessity to change it. Modifications and 
revisions may have to be introduced from time to time to meet 
changed conditions, and such revision must not be unduly 
delayed once its desirability has been established. The 
exigencies of post-war conditions have brought about a very 
considerable extension of the “ gradual payment” system. 
Quite a number of old-established ‘‘ cash” houses viewed the 
innovation, first with concern and then with alarm. One or 
two obstinately held out and declined to revise their sales 
policies until they were almost left high and dry. Ultimately 
the changed conditions forced them to fall into line, and new 
sales policies were framed and adopted. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE SALES POLICY AND THE 
MANUFACTURING POLICY 


Supply and Demand—Existing and Created Demand—Modifying 
Existing Demand—Automatic Changes in Demand—Policies Based 
on Demand—Working to Maximum Output—Combating Seasonal 
Demand—How a Storage Problem was Solved—Co-ordination of 
Production and Sales—Guiding and Concentrating Demand. 

It is axiomatic that the discovery of the market must precede 

production on any scale. Doubtless, in the Cave Age, the 

first manufacturer of bone fish-hooks discovered the demand 
before he arranged supply, and so it has gone on. We 
have come to talk of the law of supply and demand, but it 
would be a great deal better to reverse the order of these two 


factors. 


Existing and Created Demand. 


The discovery and analysis of the market clearly comes 
within the province of the sales manager. Through him the 
consumers become articulate and state their requirements. 
Quite obviously, it is best in one way for the supply to meet 
an existing demand, but to be set off against this is the fact 
that in seeking to cater for an existing demand, the strongest 
and keenest competition will be met. By breaking fresh 
ground we secure far greater scope. 

The other extreme is found in the creating of an entirely 
new demand. This does not necessarily mean, however, the 
creation of a new need, but the creation of a realization of an 
existing need. Before the invention of the telephone it is 
physically impossible for there to have existed a need for it, 
but what did exist was a general need for a readier means 
of communication. Exactly the same applies to wireless 
telegraphy. 
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When we seek to create a demand for our specific article, 
we should endeavour to link it up at least with some general 
requirement, even though it is as yet quite impossible for any 
demand to exist for our particular means of meeting that 
requirement. In other words, we seek less to create a new 
need than to bring about an acute realization of an existing 
one. 


Modifying Existing Demand. 


Between the two extremes of satisfying an existing specific 
demand and creating a new one, there is the middle course 
frequently followed of modifying an existing demand. There 
exists a demand for frying-pans. A little while back a firm 
began to market a frying-pan in two parts, each semi-circular 
in shape. The two parts could be attached one to the other, 
or used quite separately. The advantages are obvious. The 
selling of this frying-pan resolved itself into a matter of 
modifying the existing general demand for frying-pans into a 
specific one for this particular utensil. 


Automatic Changes in Demand. 


As conditions change, so demand is automatically modified. 
For example, the housing shortage resulted in the erection of 
“bijou dwellings,” to give them the estate agent’s somewhat 
distressing appellation, in the shape of flats and bungalows. 
Spacious homes became largely things of the past. At once 
there arose a demand for small furniture, folding gate-leg 
tables, dual purpose pieces of furniture (such as settee-beds), 
and so on. Numerous ingenious devices were introduced for 
economizing space in the kitchen. Post-war conditions modi- 
fied demand, and the massive, heavy furniture of yesterday 
became practically unsaleable. 

Invariably, changed conditions provide some warning. 
There is the writing on the wall for those who can and will 
read it. It is the sales manager’s function to anticipate 
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altered or modified demand as the result of changed condi- 
tions. He must think a year, two years, or more ahead in 
order to guide production. 


Policies Based on Demand. 


There is an inescapable connection between demand and 
supply, and it is unquestionably the chief function of a sales 
manager to discover demand, analyse it, and lay bare its 
secrets for the guidance of the manufacturing end. In other 
words, manufacturing policy must be based on sales policy, 
which in turn must be based on demand, actual or potential. 


Working to Maximum Output. 


It is obvious that anything less than maximum output 
means uneconomical working on the part of the factory. 
A factory designed to turn out 10,000 units a year is costing 
at least twice as much as it should for overhead charges when it 
is turning out only 5,000 units a year. For this reason, the 
sales volume, theoretically, should always be fixed at the 
maximum output of the production end. This may not 
always be feasible, but it is none the less desirable. In this 
respect, however, it is as well to remember that over-selling 
is aS uneconomic as under-selling. Money spent on adver- 
tising which creates a demand over and above what can be 
met is wasted. Asa rule, factories are capable of turning out 
more than they do. Quite often only one shift is worked 
each day. Thus for at least fourteen hours out of the twenty- 
four the factory is a non-productive expense. Increase sales 
to the point where a night shift as well as a day shift can be 
kept going, and overhead charges come down with a run. 


Combating Seasonal Demand. 

A powerful enemy of economical production is a seasonal 
as opposed to an all-the-year-round demand. While the ideal 
of production and sales pursuing a dead level course, hand in 
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hand throughout the year, may be impossible of exact achieve- 
ment, the advantage of cutting out the depressed periods has 
only to be stated to be realized. Jam manufacturing, for 
example, must of necessity be governed by the fruit seasons, 
and jam makers plan their production in such a way that as 
one kind of jam is finished, another comes along, and the 
factory is kept going at maximum production rate. There 
are certain to be periods of the year when there is no jam to 
be made, and then an effort must be made to produce some- 
thing else which will serve to keep the factory profitable, or 
at least self-supporting, during what is normally the off- 
season. 

Quite recently a firm of sausage-makers invaded the ice- 
cream field, principally in order to find work for their 
refrigerators during the summer, when little demand exists 
for sausages. They set out to satisfy an existing demand for 
ice-cream, but adopted a new sales method—that of box- 
tricycle travelling salesmen. Their broad sales policy was to 
satisfy an existing demand, but particularly to meet a public 
need for a more convenient means of purchasing ice-cream— 
that is, having it brought to one’s door. 


How a Storage Problem was Solved. 


To return to the jam industry, this provides us with an 
excellent example of how sales and production are inextric- 
ably interwoven. The jam-making season is, of course, the 
summer, but the jam-consuming season is the winter. Dur- 
ing the summer, when fresh fruit is available, very little jam 
is eaten. Jam makers, therefore, up to quite recently were 
faced with the serious problem of storage. It was not that 
they could not make more or sell more, but that they could 
not store more between the season of production and that of 
sale. It was essentially a sales problem, and it was tackled 
as such. Advertising was the particular form of sales- 
manship which provided the solution. By means of Press 
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advertisements, prepared beforehand and published immediately 
the jam was made, a summer demand was created. “New 
Season’s Strawberry Jam Now Ready,” for example, was the 
motif of the advertisements. The retailers were brought into 
line, and the new season’s jams, as they appeared one after 
the other, were put straight on to the retailers’ shelves. 
Storage was no longer the acute problem, and the depression 
in the sales curve was considerably reduced. 


Co-ordination of Production and Sales. 


Very much linked up with storage is speed of output rela- 
tive to speed of sale. It is obvious that the more exactly one 
corresponds with the other, the better. 

Enough has been said, it is thought, to show the vital 
importance of production and sales being closely co-ordinated. 
For each to pursue an independent line cannot fail to lead to 
collapse. Because the sales policy is based on the require- 
ments and needs, realized and unrealized, of the public, it is 
obvious that it must dominate. A rigid manufacturing policy 
is inadvisable, to say the least. It is imperative for the 
manufacturing policy to possess a degree of elasticity which 
will enable it to conform to the demand of the moment, as 
discovered for it by the sales department. 


Guiding and Concentrating Demand. 

Nothing that has been written in the preceding paragraph 
is intended to mean that practical manufacturing requirements 
shall be subordinated to the whims of the public. Not infre- 
quently it has been found distinctly advisable and quite 
feasible to guide demand in order to effect economies in 
production. Mail order traders, for example, have been able 
substantially to reduce the number of lines carried in certain 
classes of goods by concentrating demand. This was done in 
one instance by illustrating the lines it was desired to retain 
in full colours, and the “‘ condemned ”’ lines in monochrome. 
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In a very short while, the small percentage of orders received 
for these last made it possible safely to discontinue them. At 
the same time there was an increase in the total volume of 
orders received. If the business can be obtained on six lines, 
it is foolish to manufacture twelve, even though there may be 
some demand for each one of the twelve. 


National Sales Management. 


Mr. Wade Chance, in the Sunday Pictorial of 28th February, 
1926, quoted some sensational figures of the millions saved 
to the United States of America by Mr. Herbert Hoover, in 
his capacity of Secretary of Commerce. It is Mr. Hoover’s 
“ Division of Simplified Practice in the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce” that has performed such prodigies of 
economy by simplification and standardization. The idea is 
simplicity itsel{—to reduce the number of lines manufactured 
in any industry. 

Instead of sixty-six varieties of paving-brick, five are now 
sufficient to meet all requirements; 552 varieties of woven 
wire fencing have been reduced to sixty-nine; seventy-eight 
varieties of bedsteads, mattresses, and bed springs have been 
reduced to four; nine types of milk bottles have taken the 
place of forty-nine ; and so on, in ever-widening circles. The 
lumber industry alone has been taught to effect economies 
totalling {40,000,000 a year! Yet there are those to-day 
who sneer at business science and efficiency. Mr. Hoover is 
a national sales manager and a genius. We need a man of 
his calibre here in Britain to “sales manage”’ some of our 
industries back to health. 


Depaateaar. / 


CHAPTER VIII 
ORGANIZING A SALES DEPARTMENT 


Wuat Organization Does Not Mean—What is Organization ?— 
Economy in Administration—Co-ordination—Fair Distribution of 
Duties—Clear Definition of Duties—The Sales Department which 
Runs Itself—Records and Information. 

RATHER unfortunately, the word “ organization,”’ like “ psy- 
chology ” and “ efficiency,” has suffered as the result of mis- 
use. Organization does not mean the abolition of old and 
proven methods and the substitution of newly-conceived and 
untried ones. Still less does it mean the curtailment of 
opportunity, the discouragement of personal enterprise, and 
the subjection of individual initiative. Lastly, it most 
emphatically does not mean the introduction of a system so 
ponderous that its operation consumes time and energy 
vitally needed for the real work—in our case, of selling. 


What is Organization ? 

To this question the answer may be returned that it is the 
provision of a planned and ordered routine, together with the 
means of giving it effect. Organization, generally, is intended 
to ensure individual and collective efficiency—by efficiency 
being meant the accurate performance of duties necessary to 
the proper functioning of the business, in the shortest time, 
with the least effort, and at the smallest cost. Now we may 
examine some of the specific things organization is intended 
to ensure. 


Economy in Administration. 

Economy in administration is made possible by organiza- 
tion. This point, though highly important, need not be 
stressed. A well-organized sales department with a staff of 
ten will perform more wseful work than one in which fifteen 
individuals are working without plan or method. 
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Co-ordination. 


Organization must secure smoothly-working co-ordination 
between sections of a business. Particularly is this true of 
the relations between the production side and the sales 
department, and between sales and advertising, where the 
latter is a self-contained department. 


Fair Distribution of Duties. 


The equitable distribution of work within the department 
is another important phase of organization. For one worker 
to be regularly overtaxed while another is insufficiently sup- 
plied with work discloses a state of affairs needing attention. 
Again, the prevention of overlapped duties is important. 
Not infrequently it is found that certain work is being dupli- 
cated because of absence of co-ordination within the depart- 
ment. The substitution of the card index system for bound 
books often substantially reduces duplication of work. For 
example, an authentic, complete, and comprehensive list of 
customers in card form serves many diversified purposes, 
from circularizing to account collecting. 


Clear Definition of Duties. 


In a carefully organized sales department there is never 
any question as to in whose province any particular duty 
comes. The work is properly apportioned, and the duties of 
each member of the staff clearly defined. This means special- 
ization up to a point, but that is all for the good. Special- 
ization, however, must not be carried too far, for a reason 
which will not escape any experienced manager. Holidays, 
sickness, sudden resignations, and so on, cause temporary 
gaps in the staff, and it is essential for the various members 
of the staff to have some knowledge of the work done by the 
others, so that, in the absence of any individual member, 
uninterrupted working is assured. The writer has observed 
instances of departments thrown completely out of gear by 
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the unexpected absence of a single individual. The depart- 
ment where one girl ‘“‘ knows all about that,” and the others 
know nothing, is badly organized. These remarks apply 
particularly to filing systems. How often it happens that 
certain urgently-needed papers cannot be had until Miss 
So-and-so “comes back from lunch”’ (or from her holidays, 
even), because “she is the filing clerk, and she knows where 
they are’! The performance of every essential duty should 
be understudied, and the department where this is made 
impossible by sheer pressure of work is under-staffed. 


_ The Sales Department which Runs Itself. 

The sales department which the sales manager dare not 
leave for even a day, because it could not function properly 
in his absence, is ill organized—or not organized at all. It 
should be able to “ carry on”’ independently of the personal 
presence of the sales manager. His duties properly take him 
out into the field, as explained in an earlier chapter, and he 
should be able to absent himself from his department for a 
week or a month, secure in the knowledge that the machine- 
like precision of the department would go on unimpaired. 
The degree of safety with which a sales manager can leave his 
department to its own devices depends to some extent on the 
capabilities of his personal understudy, but much more on 
the general efficiency of the department as a whole. 


Records and Information. 

Proper organization is necessary to ensure the keeping of 
accurate and up-to-date records upon which successful plan- 
ning for the future so much depends. It will also ensure the 
availability of information for the guidance of other depart- 
ments. ‘“‘ The sales department may know, but we can 
never get to know,” is a criticism which reveals either lack 
of organization or a serious fault in policy. The actual 
organization of a typical department is structurally outlined 
in the following chapter on “‘ The Sales Department Manual.” 


” 
' 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SALES DEPARTMENT MANUAL 


Wuat the Manual is—How the Sales Manual Makes for Efficiency— 
Titles, Not Names—The Apportionment of Responsibility—The 
Work of Subordinates—Keeping the Manual Up to Date—The 
Issuing of Amendments—Individual Care of the Manual—Fostering 
Interest and Enthusiasm—The Importance of Recording Policies— 
Departmental System and Routine Organization—The Actual Pro- 
duction of the Manual. 

Tue Sales Department Manual is merely a “ handbook,” 

printed or duplicated—or even typed—in which is set out 

clearly and concisely exactly how the department is organized 
and operated. The use of the sales department manual is by 
no means so widespread as it deserves to be. Every worker 
in the sales department is, to use a well-worn simile, a cog in 

a machine, and it is surely the height of folly to leave the 

determination of the precise duties of that cog to other cogs. 

How often the expression is heard, when a new assistant 

arrives on the scene: “Oh, Miss So-and-so and the other 

girls will tell you what your duties are.” 

The outcome of this procedure is usually that at the end 
of the first week the new assistant is quite convinced that 
her new duties consist of relieving all the other workers of the 
more arduous and unpleasant portions of their respective 
jobs. As soon as she “feels he: feet’’ she commences to 
push back just as much as she can of the work which was 
thrust on her during her novitiate. 


How the Sales Manual Makes for Efficiency. 

The result of this sort of thing is the reverse of efficiency, 
and produces a state of muddle approaching chaos which the 
existence of a sales department manual is calculated to render 
impossible. It is not only for the new assistant, however, 
that the sales manual is designed ; it is for everyone, from 
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the sales manager downwards, with the important exception 
of the outside salesmen, who usually have a special manual 
of their own. 

The sales manual is the written record of the organization 
of the department. It seeks to define and to apportion 
responsibility. That is its most important function, its very 
vaison d’étre. Apart entirely from a question of efficiency, 
each executive and worker is entitled to know the precise 
nature of his duties and the extent of his (or her) responsibility. 


Titles, Not Names, Should be Used. 


It is a great mistake to introduce proper names into the 
sales manual. Routine, method, and system are essentially 
impersonal things. For this reason the sales manager should 
always be referred to as the Sales Manager, and not as Mr. 
Blank. Similarly, the other members should have titles, such 
as First Assistant Sales Manager—written for brevity A.S.M. (I) 
—Second Assistant Sales Manager, Correspondence Manager, 
Invoice Clerk, Records Clerk, Mailing Clerk, Filing Clerk, 
First Typist, Second Typist, and so on. The actual names 
will, of course, vary according to the nature of the particular 
business. 


The Apportionment of Responsibility. 


This, of course, is governed very much by the conditions, 
numerical strength, and so on. In a typical sales department 
of a concern which retained the services of an advertising 
agency (or which did only a modest amount of advertising) 
there would be no advertising manager as such, but the duties 
of that individual would be performed by an assistant sales 
manager. The sales manager would have two assistants, one 
of whom would be responsible for all matters to do with the 
personal sales force, inside and outside, and also for the 
general efficiency of the administrative workers. The Second 
Assistant Sales Manager would be in charge of the advertising, 
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the sales literature, circularizing, and so on—in fact, every- 
thing that could be called ‘‘ salesmanship in print.” If the 
amount of advertising done was small, then this assistant 
might do his own copywriting (presuming him to have the 
necessary gift of expression), and deal direct with artists, 
engravers, printers, and newspaper publishers, etc. Where 
the advertising was formidable, however, the work would 
best be put out to a service agency, when the assistant 
sales manager would merely supervise it. He would still 
have quite a lot left to do in supervising the printing and 
production of sales literature, and in looking after the 
circularizing. 

The Correspondence Manager’s duties are obvious. He is 
responsible for the efficient handling of each day’s corre- 
spondence, and sees that queries raised in customer’s letters 
are not allowed to remain unanswered for an unduly long 
period. He can and should relieve the sales manager of a 
lot of 10utine correspondence, but the sales manager should 
see every letter in and out. Under the Correspondence 
Manager is the Mailing Clerk, responsible for the accuracy 
and completeness of the mailing list, and for the actual 
production of sales letters, etc., by mechanical means. 


The Work of Subordinates. 


The Records Clerk is responsible for all statistics, charts, 
graphs, and other records. The Invoice Clerk is responsible 
for seeing that all goods are duly invoiced at the right prices, 
correct discounts are given, and so on. The actual account- 
ing work would be done in the Counting House and Entering 
Room, and the work of the Invoice Clerk in the sales depart- 
ment is merely to receive and check by the original orders 
the sales department copy of the invoices. Extra copies are 
provided for the purpose of making up the salesmen’s com- 
mission accounts and subsequent forwarding to the salesmen 
for their information. Another assistant whose duties are 
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important, but too obvious to call for comment, is the Dis- 
patch Clerk. The First Typist referred to above is the 
senior, and is responsible for the “‘ discipline” of the other 
stenographers. As additional typists are engaged they are 
entitled Second, Third, Fourth Typists, and so on, as the 
case may be. This is in order that their respective duties 
may be defined. 

The organization of a typical sales department has been 
given in outline here in order to show that the various duties 
are capable of being sifted, classified, and apportioned in a 
logical and methodical manner. For example, as soon as 
everyone in the department realizes that it is the duty of the 
Invoice Clerk to deal with all matters to do with pounds, 
shillings, and pence, a decided step towards smooth and 
efficient working has been taken. 


Keeping the Manual Up to Date. 


There can be very little, if anything, of finality about the 
sales department manual. It follows naturally that, as the 
business develops and expands, the sales department routine 
will need to be modified or amplified to meet the changed 
conditions. A change of fundamental sales policy may 
even be necessitated by altered market conditions. Such 
a drastic change as this last might necessitate re-writing a 
considerable part of the sales manual, but in the ordinary 
way changes can be recorded by means of typewritten 
“amendments.” 


The Issuing of Amendments. 


The amendments which are necessitated from time to time 
should be issued to everyone in possession of a copy of the 
sales manual, from the managing director down to the latest 
joined typist. All should be required to initial a master copy 
pasted in a guard book as evidence that he or she has 
received a copy and become acquainted with the contents 
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and import. The amendment should state clearly exactly 
what part of the routine it modifies or amplifies, and should 
refer to the appropriate section or page of the original sales 
manual. The amendment should be pasted on or imme- 
diately adjacent to that page, and any portions of the original 
rendered obsolete should be crossed through. Needless to 
say, all amendments should be dated. 

Where the work of any individual grows to an extent which 
justifies the appointment of an assistant, the precise duties 
of that assistant should be defined and recorded, and not left 
to the whim of the relieved individual, who, finding himself 
invested with a little ‘‘ brief authority,’ might endeavour to 
disburden himself of the major part of his duties. 


Individual Care of the Manual. 

The care with which the sales manual is compiled in the 
first instance determines largely the extent to which amend- 
ments will be necessitated. An amendment should not be 
issued until it is really necessary ; then its issue should not 
be delayed an hour. The undue issue of orders and counter- 
orders in the form of amendments to the sales manual is con- 
fusing in the extreme, and must be severely discouraged. 
This is one of the reasons why the managing director should 
be the one to receive all amendments. 

Each assistant should be required to keep his or her manual 
up to date, and disciplinary action should be taken where 
amendments are lost or merely put in loose in the manual. 
It should be distinctly understood that all increases in salary 
will only take effect on production of a neat, clean, and 
absolutely up-to-date copy of the sales manual, bearing the 
worker’s name. In addition, a prize of £5, either in a lump 
sum (at holiday time) or as an extra accretion to salary, 
should be given to the worker who possesses the tidiest copy 
of the manual, and who shows the fullest knowledge of its 


contents. 
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Fostering Interest and Enthusiasm. 


The sales manual should seek to record the corporate 
knowledge and experience of the department, and the 
assistants themselves should be encouraged to make sug- 
gestions. It is a capital idea for the sales manager (where 
he does not personally receive the suggestion) to acknowledge 
it in a brief office memo. This fosters genuine interest and 
enthusiasm. 

The chief component parts of a typical sales manual are— 

(x) The policies of the house ; 
(2) The departmental system ; and 
(3) Routine organization and standard practice. 


The Importance of Recording Policies. 


The policies of the house are, of course, the manufacturing, 
sales, and advertising policies referred to in previous chapters. 
It may be argued that the first and last of these do not con- 
cern the greater part of the sales staff, but to obtain real 
efficiency, or anything akin to it, the workers must have a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of the business. It is not 
suggested that the manufacturing policy, for example, should 
be set out in all its complicated and technical detail, but 
rather that the broad manufacturing policy of the firm should 
be stated clearly and briefly, so that the light it sheds upon 
sales problems may be duly appreciated. 

It should be remembered that the junior routine workers 
of to-day are the responsible executives of to-morrow, and 
their training cannot be begun too soon. Not only that, but 
the workers get a sense of individual responsibility which is 
a decided stimulus to good work. To impress upon a worker 
that he or she is a “‘ nobody ”’ is the surest way of discouraging 
him from attempting ever to be a ‘‘ somebody.” 

As regards the advertising policy, it is vitally important for 
everyone in the sales department to know this, for the simple 
reason that it is the sales department which is called upon 
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largely to interpret the policy of the house as expressed and 
declared to the world at large in the advertising. 


Departmental System and Routine Organization. 


The second section of the sales manual, the departmental 
system, has been dealt with in sufficient detail above. It is 
the framework upon which the whole is built, and it should 
incorporate a chart showing the method of delegation of 
responsibility. 

The third section, routine organization and standard 
practice, as its name suggests, reduces theory to actual prac- 
tice. In it the routine work of the department is set out, 
hour by hour, and day by day: Exactly what happens to 
every letter, order, invoice, advice note, and so on received 
is described. Each worker is shown his or her precise rela- 
tionship to other workers. The ‘“‘ standard practice’”’ governs 
such things as display of letters, acknowledgment of orders, 
collection of accounts, passing of receipts, and so on. It is 
the small details which often cause the greatest trouble, and, 
within reason, no part of the departmental routine should be 
thought too insignificant to record. 

Other things which might profitably find a place in the 
sales manual are: a short history of the firm, if it is one of 
some standing ; the story of principals who may have “ risen 
from the ranks”’ ; a brief article on personal efficiency ; and, 
lastly, a few words on personal hygiene and health in relation 
to business. Throughout the whole should run a golden 
thread of inspiriting encouragement. 


The Actual Production of the Manual. 


The mechanical production of the sales manual must be 
determined, as regards method, by individual circumstances, 
such as the numerical strength of the department, whether 
the department is newly founded or of several years’ standing, 
and so on. It should always be kept prominently in mind, 
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however, that amendments are inevitable. For this reason, 
the loose-leaf form is greatly to be preferred. Quite one of 
the best ways is to print the original manual on quarto sheets 
by means of the usual duplicator, and to issue long amend- 
ments on similar sized sheets. The shorter amendments can 
be printed several on a sheet, and cut up for distribution. 
Minor amendments can be held over until a page can be 
made up. Each copy of the manual should have a stiff 
protecting cover, and should bear the owner’s name. 


CHAPTER X 


SHOWROOM ORGANIZATION AND THE 
INSIDE STAFF 

THE Warehouse and the Showroom—Receiving Important Buyers— 

Displaying Wares to Best Advantage—Stock Control—Training 

the Inside Sales Staff—Learning to Handle the Customer—Learning 

the Routine Side—Developing Personality. 
THE function of the showroom is too well understood to 
require definition here. Care, however, should be taken to 
differentiate between the showroom and warehouse, though 
in many businesses the warehouse has to serve the function 
of showroom. It is better, however, to regard the warehouse 
as a place where goods are stored, and the showroom as the 
place where they are sold. This point has been mentioned 
in order to stress the importance of appreciating the differ- 
ence between a warehouseman and a salesman. The indi- 
vidual may be a first-class warehouseman—an accurate and 
painstaking stock-keeper capable of fulfilling quite involved 
orders speedily and intelligently—but still not of the type 
that makes a good salesman. When warehousemen have 
also to act as salesmen, they should be trained as such, and 
not left to ‘‘ carry on”’ as best they may. 


Receiving Important Buyers. 


The reception of customers is an important part of the 
indoor salesman’s work, and in the temporary absence of his 
superiors he may have to receive and handle an important 
buyer capable of placing a very large order if properly handled. 
It not infrequently happens that an important provincial 
buyer will pay an unannounced visit to town, and will make 
a quick ‘run round” the warehouses. His time is short, 
and any suggestions that he should come back in an hour's 
time, when ‘‘ our Mr. So-and-so will be in,” will assuredly not 
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be acted upon. He wants to buy there and then, and the 
salesman needs to be very alert, self-possessed, and full of 
‘knowledge of goods” to make the most of the opportunity. 
The writer has had some experience of these ‘“‘ whirlwind ” 
buyers, and knows how keyed-up the salesman must be to 
sell up to the limit. Quite often there is no time to write 
down the order, when a junior must be seized to act as a 
note-taker to the salesman. It is not every buyer that 
behaves like this, but some of the shrewdest are like machine- 
guns. They know what they want before they start out, and 
a lightning glance over the displayed samples shows them 
whether it is there. If it is, price is demanded, and out 
rattles an order interspersed with questions as to range in 
stock, time of delivery, and so on. The salesman, to use a 
popular expression, must “‘ jump to it”’ every time. 


Displaying Wares to Best Advantage. 

It goes without saying that goods should be displayed to 
the best advantage, and with close attention to the usual 
method of sale. That is, where an article has to be demon- 
strated to show its advantages, ample facilities should be 
provided for its proper demonstration. Small machines, 
such as duplicators or addressing machines, for example, 
should be shown as far as possible under actual working 
conditions. 


Stock Control. 


Stock control, as such, does not come within the province 
of the sales manager, but it has a close bearing on sales. 
Inefficient stock control will lead to lines being treated as 
“out of stock,” when such is not the case, and sales will be 
lost accordingly. On the other hand, delivery promises made 
by the sales department in perfect good faith may have to 
be broken through bad stock control, with a consequent loss 
of confidence on the customer’s part. 
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Training the Inside Sales Staff. 


The inside sales staff may have a variety of duties to 
perform (for example, the head salesman might also act 
as assistant sales manager), but they should be regarded 
first as salesmen, and then as administrative workers. 
The inside sales staff should be trained no less than the 
outside. 

The showroom or warehouse is usually and properly 
regarded as an excellent training ground for travelling sales- 
men. Outside they have to be self-reliant ; inside they may 
lean on others in emergency. A sound and thorough know- 
ledge of the goods is of paramount importance to the outside 
salesman ; and such knowledge of goods can in most cases 
be best acquired by two or three years’ warehouse experience. 

If, then, we regard the inside sales staff as in training for 
the outside, whence shall we draw recruits for the inside 
staff? Clearly from among those who promise to develop 
into the best type of salesman, irrespective of the fact that 
it may be some time, years perhaps, before the individual 
chosen is called upon to do any serious selling. 


Learning to Handle the Customer. 


In addition to learning about the goods—to which, in sheer 
importance, nothing takes precedence—the inside salesman 
learns how to handle the customer. He becomes familiar 
with the various types of customer, and discovers how each 
may best be tackled. He learns the human side of selling, 
the value of personality, the appeal of sentiment, and so on. 
The outstanding reason why inauguration into the art of 
salesmanship is best done inside the warehouse is because we 
are fairly safe in assuming that the fact of the customer’s 
presence in the warehouse or showroom is indicative of 
a general desire to buy. He is, therefore, much more 
amenable than the prospect who is approached in his own 
domain. 
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Learning the Routine Side. 


While in the showroom and/or warehouse, the salesman 
learns the routine side of the business, and is very much 
surer of his ground in offering service and making promises 
when eventually he steps out on to the road himself. Even 
the intelligent execution of orders which others have obtained 
teaches quite a lot about general composition of typical 
orders, individual customer’s preferences, local predilections, 
and so on. 


Developing Personality. 


Experience in the showroom helps tremendously to develop 
a “selling personality.” It is of the highest value in over- 
coming diffidence and nervousness in dealing with customers. 

The more experienced of the inside sales staff should be 
fitted to take the road at a moment’s notice in an assistant 
capacity, or even to deputise single-handed for a traveller 
who is absent from business through sickness or any other 
cause. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE OUTSIDE SALES STAFF 


THE Sales Manager’s Part—The Sales Manager from the Ranks—The 
Sales Manager as a Salesman—Proving the Soundness of the 
Methods—Remunerating Salesmen—Commission Only—Travellers’ 
Reports—Essentials Only—Competitions Among Salesmen—The 
Average Salesman Tells the Truth—Two Difficult Types of Sales- 
man—Welcome Suggestions from the Sales Force—Pessimism and 
Ill-health—The Folly of ‘‘Ginger’—The Salesman’s ‘‘Connection”’ 
—Transferring the “ Connection’? to a Competitor—Preserving 
Close Contact with the Customer—Visiting the Customers— 
Building Goodwill by Correspondence—The Sales Manager’s 
Spells on the Road. 

THE preceding chapters should, by inference at least, have 

made clear the nature of the sales manager’s relations with 

the outside sales force. As has been said, the salesman’s job 
is to sell, and he has the right to expect the sales manager to 
do everything possible within reason to shorten the journey 
to the buyer’s office. ‘“‘ Go out and find some orders.” “ Go 
out and bring in these orders.’’ What a world of difference 


there is between these superficially similar exhortations ! 


The Sales Manager from the Ranks. 

The very way in which the sales manager achieved his 
position may influence his relationships with the sales force. 
He may have been promoted “from the ranks,” in which 
event he may meet with pin-pricking opposition from certain 
of his one-time fellow salesmen who are envious of his suc- 
cess, and who feel that there has been something resembling 
a miscarriage of justice. But if the right man has been 
chosen, he will soon eradicate such pettiness by tactful, con- 
ciliatory methods or by a well-timed display of firmness. 

Where the sales manager comes in from the outside, he 
may find a similar undercurrent of envy and antipathy 
seriously affecting his efforts to get on a friendly footing 
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with the staff. He should lose no time, in these circumstances, 
in calling the sales force together, and having a heart-to-heart 
talk with them. 


The Sales Manager as a Salesman. 


It is truly said that the commander commands only by 
virtue of his ability to do something beyond the capacity of 
his men. Leadership is essentially a matter of superiority. 
Loyalty to a sales manager flourishes where the sales manager 
shows his personal capacity as a salesman. It has been said 
before, and it may usefully be said again, that prowess as a 
salesman is not indispensable in a sales manager, but the fact 
remains that for the sales manager to go out on to the road 
and bring in good orders, which perhaps others have failed to 
land, is to strengthen his hand enormously with his sales 
force. He proves that he is no theorist merely. 


Proving the Soundness of the Methods. 


The sales manager of a firm which employs hundreds of 
salesmen takes every one out on the road himself to begin 
with, and proves that the proposition is sound. He trains 
the salesmen, then says in effect: ‘‘ It is not fair to ask you 
to do what I cannot do myself. I will now show you that 
my methods are the right methods, and that they get the 
orders.” Then follows the actual proof on the salesman’s own 
ground. The orders taken are placed to the salesman’s credit, 
so in a dual sense he is given a definite start. This sort of 
thing is a fine source of loyalty. 

The salesman who carries samples naturally desires that 
they be kept up to date by advising him of deletions and 
sending him new lines. The sales manager must see that 
this is done. 


Remunerating Salesmen. 


The salesman’s remuneration will be determined by the 
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sales manager. There are several ways of remunerating sales- 
men, some of which may be mentioned. They are—salary 
only ; salary and expenses ; salary, commission, and expenses ; 
commission and expenses ; and commission only. 

Very few travellers are paid a salary only, out of which 
they have to pay their own expenses. The second way, salary 
and expenses, is more usual. Salary, commission, and 
expenses is a still more usual method; but it is open to the 
objection that it makes it difficult for the sales manager to 
know exactly what his business is costing him from any 
particular ground. To cut out the salary, and to give 

“commission and expenses only, is to go some way, but 
not far, towards simplification. The last method, that of 
“ straight ’’ commission, is to be generally preferred, because 
it does enable the sales manager to know exactly where he 
stands. 


Commission Only. 


Of course, a traveller who is paid by commission only, and 
is liable for his own expenses, receives a higher rate of com- 
mission, but it is an all-in rate. Moreover, the salesman has 
a definite incentive to work hard, as he sees something sub- 
stantial on every extra hundred-pounds’ worth of business he 
can secure. The straight commission basis is welcomed by 
the experienced traveller who knows his ground, and how to 
comb it at a small cost. Quite often he runs a car, if his 
samples are not too bulky and his operating expenses are 
small. Where this plan of remuneration has been adopted, 
it has often had the effect of putting money in the pockets of 
both firm and salesmen. 


Travellers’ Reports. 

In the names of efficiency and organization, there is some- 
times present a tendency to ask of the outside salesman an 
unnecessary amount of clerical work. Travellers’ reports are 
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of the highest value to the sales department, when they are 
the right kind of reports, but it should be remembered that 
it is the salesman’s work to sell, and not to write voluminous 
reports to “ headquarters.” Such time as he can spare from 
each day’s work, apart from the relaxation necessary to 
physical and mental well-being, should be largely devoted to 
preparations for the next day’s selling, planning the work 
ahead instead of microscopically recording the work that 
is past. 


Essentials Only. 


This does not mean that travellers’ reports are to be dis- 
pensed with, but that they should be reduced to absolute 
essentials. The use of a printed report form, made up into 
pads with sheets for taking as many carbon copies as are 
needed, will be found to facilitate report-making. The report 
form should have spaces for customer’s name, date of call, 
who seen, and so on—but essentials only, according to circum- 
stances. The report form should contain ample room for the 
traveller's remarks on the reason why customers who did not 
order refrained from doing so. (It is more important, of 
course, to get reports of non-effective calls than effective ones. 
The good order needs no comment.) Pads of follow-on sheets 
should be provided for lengthy reports. Reports should be 
rendered in duplicate at least, and the salesman should retain 
a copy for his own reference. At headquarters, one copy 
of the report is the sales manager’s personal copy ; the other 
is for general sales department use and office record purposes. 
The use of distinctly coloured paper for salesmen’s reports is 
advisable. 


Competitions Among Salesmen. 


Is competition among salesmen a good or bad thing? No 
exact answer is returnable; the special circumstances must 
decide. To speak in a general way, the holding of competitions 
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among speciality salesmen, with a first prize of, say, £20 
and a gold medal (it is amazing how proud salesmen are 
of these gold medals) for the salesman who makes the most 
sales in twelve months, has been tried very successfully by 
large firms. On the other hand, however, any attempt to 
organize a “‘competition’’ among the old and staid com- 
mercial travellers of an ordinary wholesale house would cer- 
tainly be foredoomed to failure, and there will be growls 
about being treated “‘ like schoolboys.” 

The development of a spirit of friendly rivalry among the 
young salesmen of a speciality house is all for the good, but 
the sales manager must be careful not to stir up deeper 
feelings of jealousy and perhaps malicious envy. 


The Average Salesman Tells the Truth. 


In such a house, there is usually a “star” salesman, 
so-called because he is making the greatest volume of sales. 
There is a disposition to féte such a salesman, and to hold 
him up as a shining example to the others. This is all very 
well, up to a point, but it is dangerously easy to overdo it. 
One shrewd sales manager of the writer’s acquaintance stated 
emphatically : “I don’t care a hang what the ‘star’ sales- 
man is doing. He’s an exception, and no criterion. I am 
concerned with what the average salesman on my force is 
doing. ‘Star’ salesmen are born; but good, solid average 
salesmen can be made, and I have to rely for 95 per cent of 
my sales on the average salesmen I train myself.” 

Without deferring to the opinion expressed that “ star”’ 
salesmen are “ born” salesmen, there is a lot of solid sense 
in this attitude towards the rank and file of salesmen. It is 
averages that tell the truth. 


Two Difficult Types of Salesman. 


On a sales force of any size, the sales manager will be 
certain to have examples of two rather troublesome types— 
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the ‘‘ideas”’ man and the confirmed pessimist, or grumbler. 
The first is full of more or less brilliant suggestions for turn- 
ing everything upside down and inside out. He seems 
actuated by a perpetual desire for change. If he were 
listened to, no system would last more than a week. Every- 
thing would be in a state of flux. The only way to deal with 
him is to receive his suggestions (not orally, for he is a terrible 
time-waster) and to “file them for consideration.” Occa- 
sionally, he will produce an idea well worth acting upon, when 
due credit should be given him. 


Welcome Suggestions from the Sales Force. 


Nothing which has been written in the preceding paragraph 
should be construed as meaning that suggestions from the 
sales force should be discouraged. On the contrary, they 
should be sympathetically received, acknowledged, and given 
such consideration as their quality merits. Where a sales- 
man makes a réally good suggestion, which, when acted upon, 
does increase efficiency, then the sales manager should see 
that the managing director, or the secretary on behalf of the 
board of directors, acknowledges the extra service in a grateful 
note. These little courtesies cost nothing, but they make 
business life a pleasanter thing. 


Pessimism and I[ll-health. 


The constant bemoaning of the grumbling salesman is a 
metaphorical thorn in the side of the sales manager until it 
is recognized that it is characteristic of the man, and not to 
be taken too seriously. There is another aspect to this ques- 
tion, however; that of health. The sales manager who is 
plagued by a salesman with a string of grievances should 
endeavour to discover to what extent poor health is the real 
source of the trouble. Not once or twice, but quite often, it 
has happened that time has revealed the presence of some 
malignant growth or the march of an insidious disease—the 
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real though unsuspected (even by the victim) cause of the 
warped and embittered outlook on life. 


The Folly of ‘‘ Ginger.’’ 


The sales manager should be careful to avoid “‘ pin-pricks.”’ 
Some are everlastingly sending out memoranda to salesmen 
calling attention to the fact that this, that, or the other small 
point is being neglected. They administer regular doses of 
what they term “ ginger,” with the idea of keeping everybody 
up to the mark. Sarcastic letters from headquarters only 
anger the salesman, and do no real good at all. 


The Salesman’s ‘‘ Connection.’’ 

There is one other very vital aspect of the outside sales- 
man’s work and his relationships with his customers and his 
sales manager. The commercial traveller who calls on 
retailers is being referred to now, though what will be said 
applies to all salesmen who regularly sell to the same cus- 
tomers. ‘“‘ Mr. So-and-so has a very fine connection in the 
retail drug trade’”’ is the kind of remark which is frequently 
heard. This may be an excellent thing for Mr. So-and-so, 
but is it for his firm ? 

The salesman is often described as his firm’s ambassador. 
The term is a good one, for in a foreign country an ambas- 
sador is the personification of the country he represents. 
Similarly, the salesman is the firm he represents to his cus- 
tomer. Mr. MacDonald may represent Messrs. Smith, Jones 
& Robinson in Scotland, and be paid handsomely for so doing. 
To his customers, MacDonald is the only one who matters at 
all. Smith, Jones and Robinson are names only, and the 
firm of Smith, Jones & Robinson is merely a background for 
MacDonald. 


Transferring the ‘‘ Connection ’’ to a Competitor. 


The danger of this is apparent once it is stated. The 
customers are MacDonald’s customers, not the firm’s. If 
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‘ 


MacDonald goes over to a rival house, his “ connection ’’ in 
this circumstance will assuredly go with him. 

A salesman may argue: “‘ But my connection is mine. 
I have built it up from nothing by my own personal endeav- 
ours.” That may be, but he has been paid to build a con- 
nection, and not for himself but for his firm. It belongs to 
the firm, just as would anything tangible created in the 
firm’s time from the firm’s material and at the firm’s 
expense. 


Preserving Close Contact with the Customer. 


The sales manager should see that the salesmen are not the 
only representatives of the firm that the customer ever sees. 
Loyalty on the part of the customer is a very real thing, and 
it should be recognized that the natural and strong tendency 
is for that loyalty to be to the representative and not to the 
frm. This should be guarded against. While the salesman 
on his side preserves the invaluable personal touch, the firm 
as a firm should preserve contact with the customer on as 
personal a line as possible. 


Visiting the Customers. 


How can this be done? By the sales manager or one of 
the principals or directors making it a practice to visit every 
customer at regular intervals. In most firms of any size 
there is a principal or director who can be spared to make a 
tour of the country. To go round with the traveller may 
savour of interference with that individual, and this may be 
resented by the customer more than by the salesman; but cir- 
cumstances must decide whether the visit will be made in 
company with the traveller, or independently. Where the 
principal does his visiting unaccompanied, he should impress 
upon the customer the purely personal nature of the visit, and 
convey the impression that the journey has been undertaken 
especially to shake that particular customer by the hand. 
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Building Goodwill by Correspondence. 


That is not all. When the principal to whom this work is 
delegated (we are assuming that it is allotted to one principal 
as his especial care) is at headquarters, he should watch the 
orders coming in from the customers he has visited, and 
should write short, personal letters expressing satisfaction at 
seeing the order, and hoping that business is good, and so on. 
If some little piece of information likely to be of interest and 
help to the customer can be embodied in the letter, so much 
the better. The customer should be made to feel that should 
anything go wrong, Mr. Blank (the principal) will see that it 
is put right. A special file can be kept for this “‘ goodwill ”’ 
correspondence, together with the necessary card index, so 
that contact can be preserved with all customers. The 
director or principal who performs these duties is really a 
liaison officer between customers and firm. Should any 
traveller leave to take a post with a rival, the latson officer 
at once proceeds to his ground to hold the connection together. 
If he is a man of the right type, the outgoing traveller will 
find the transference of his connection a far more difficult 
matter than would ordinarily have been the case, and cor- 
relatively the traveller taking over will have a much easier 
task. 


The Sales Manager’s Spells on the Road. 


It has been said above that “the sales manager or a 
principal”’ should undertake this important liaison work, 
but the sales manager’s other duties may easily prevent him 
giving sufficient time to it. Customers should be visited at 
least twice a year. Where someone other than the sales 
manager undertakes this duty, the sales manager still needs 
to go out on the road occasionally for his own purposes, as 
outlined in earlier chapters. 
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no time to study “form.” Conversely, the man whose 
thoughts are occupied by weighing the respective merits of 
the runners in the “ big race’’ is not thinking how he can get 
more orders. It may be argued that a good salesman has 
enough brains for both. Not if he is to be efficient in the 
maximum degree in his work. The writer has seen many 
excellent salesmen come to grief by becoming obsessed by 
Turf matters. Last but not least, there is the abundantly 
proven fact that heavy and constant losses on betting deaden 
the victim’s sense of rectitude, and petty dishonesties, 
followed by more serious defalcations, are all too often the 
tragic sequel. Here, again, the remedy is an ultimatum, 
delivered with firmness and without any beating about the 
bush. 


Two Serious Sources of Inefficiency. 


More often than not, however, no blame is attachable to 
the salesman for his temporary loss of efficiency. The two 
main sources of the trouble are ill-health and worry. The 
former is the more straightforward, but sometimes more 
difficult to deal with. To give a salesman the three months’ 
holiday on full pay which may be necessary to his complete 
recovery is to suffer a dead loss in a monetary sense, but the 
price paid is often abundantly worth it. That salesman, 
when he returns to duty, will work like a Trojan to make 
it up to the firm which stood by him. Loyalty, purchased 
at the price of three or even twelve months’ salary, is not too 
dearly bought. 


The Salesman Who Worried. 


The other source of inefficiency, worry, is one more subtle 
in its operation. It may best be illustrated by an actual 
example. B was a salesman doing extraordinarily well. 
Then his sales began to fall off. Asked to account for it, he 
made excuses which were unconvincing in the extreme. The 
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sales manager, old enough to be the younger man’s father, 
called him in from his ground, and, after a little preliminary 
skirmishing, secured from the salesman his story. 

It appeared that, like a number of other young men, B—— 
had social ambitions. He had married a very charming girl 
of good family who had been used to a standard of living 
rather higher than the salesman’s present earnings justified. 
He had taken a house, which he was paying for through a 
building society. He had furnished it very tastefully—but 
not for cash. With a struggle, he could have managed to 
have kept up the payments on the house and on the furniture, 
with a just-sufficient margin for living. But he had com- 
mitted the fatal mistake, dictated by pride, of keeping his 
wife in ignorance of the fact that neither the house nor its 
contents were fully paid for, or would be for a term of years. 
Mrs. B , therefore, seeing no need for strict economy, lived 
generously. B simply had not the moral courage to cry 
“halt,” and the result was that he was plunging headlong 
into debt. The more he worried, the less efficient he became 
in his work, and less were his earnings, the more he fell 
behind, and the more he worried—a perfect example of a 
vicious circle of debt, worry, and declining earnings. 


How the Sales Manager Acted. 

Here was a difficult situation, and delicate. The sales 
manager, on his own responsibility and personal guarantee 
advanced the salesman a sufficient sum on account of future 
earnings to clear his pressing debts and give him a chance 
to set his house in order, and promised to devise a scheme for 
dealing with the problem proper. The salesman went back 
to his ground a different man. The sales manager then took 
the bull by the horns and visited the salesman’s wife—for his 
knowledge of the world and its ways told him that she was 
the only one who could furnish the real remedy. He found 
Mrs. B—— a delightful young person, and eminently sensible 
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in a crisis. Gently and tactfully he told her the exact posi- 
tion, and made her see that her husband had acted unwisely 
only out of consideration and affection for her. He got her 
to agree to give up the large house, and to be content with a 
smaller one in a less expensive district. The transfer of the 
mortgage was easily arranged, and the instalments were little 
more than half what they were on the old. He next visited 
the sales manager of the firm which had supplied the furniture, 
and succeeded in getting the unpaid balance spread over four 
years instead of two. Lastly, he introduced Mrs. B to 
his own wife, and, without it being too evident, the older 
woman gave the younger much sound advice on domestic 
economy. To say that B was grateful is to put it mildly. 
His loyalty and devotion to his sales manager were a beautiful 
thing. Sentiment, after all, has a place in business. 

That this sales manager’s action was sound business as well 
as practical Christianity is proved by results. B became 
a tireless worker—the keenest salesman in the force. He 
worked as he had never worked before, and combed his 
ground for business with a thoroughness that was exemplary. 
He went ahead, and inside twelve months was out of the wood 
and living well within his income. 


The Worried Salesman Loses Business. 


“Whenever I see a salesman of mine is worried,” said 
another leading sales manager a little while ago, “ I do my 
utmost to get to the bottom of it. Sometimes I find myself 
powerless to do more than advise, but quite often I am able 
to help in a practical way. It pays. A worried salesman 
loses business all along the line. He invites failure, and goes 
out to meet it.” 


The Slacker. 


Sometimes it is found that a salesman is frankly “ slacking.” 
No reason exists ; it is just that he is content with something 
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substantially less than his best. This man needs a little sharp 
discipline, and, in extreme cases, a salutary lesson, such as 
being called in from the outside to the inside sales force, if not 
in disgrace at least under a cloud. If the right material is 
there, a marked improvement promptly ensues. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
SELECTING SALESMEN 


PickinG Winners for the Sales Force—Many Factors to be Considered 
—Several Sources to be Drawn Upon—Vital Importance of Know- 
ledge of Goods—Points to Watch—Selling to Elderly Prospects— 
Character Reading—Features, Hands and Feet—Character from 
Handwriting—The Applicant’s Previous Record—The Salesman 
with a Kink—Engagement on Probation—Behaviour at the 
Interview—The “Subterfuge” Interview—The Value of the 
Second Opinion. 

THE selection of salesmen is no sinecural part of a sales 

manager’s duty; in fact, sales managers of important con- 

cerns often justify their large salaries more by reason of their 
ability to “pick winners” for the sales force than by the 


exercise of any other single function. 


Many Factors to be Considered. 

A wise and experienced sales manager once gave this piece 
of advice, the soundness of which will, it is thought, pass 
unquestioned: ‘‘ Let it always be a promotion for the man 
appointed.” His idea, of course, was that the man who has 
been given a step up the ladder is tremendously keen, as a 
rule, to “‘ make good,’”’ and keenness is essential. 

There are many factors to be considered; many qualities 
to be weighed. It must be remembered that to those he calls 
on, the salesman will not merely represent the firm ; he will 
be the firm. 


Several Sources to be Drawn Upon. 

The sources from which the sales manager can draw recruits 
or reinforcements for his sales force are several. He may take 
absolutely ‘‘ raw” material, and train it from A to Z. This 
is most advisable when the proposition is rather an unusual 
one, and special methods have had to be evolved to sell it 
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successfully. He may take semi-trained salesmen and put 
them through a finishing course. He may take fully trained 
and experienced salesmen, and merely give them instruction 
in the products and policies of the firm. Lastly, he may 
recruit his sales force from his administrative staff, in which 
event the type of instruction called for will again be different. 


Vital Importance of Knowledge of Goods. 


The selection of salesmen will be influenced by the fact that 
knowledge of goods is of even greater importance than know- 
ledge of selling. Nothing can take the place of knowledge of 
goods in selling, but natural aptitude, charm of personality, 
and common sense can to some extent take the place of definite 
knowledge of the rules of good salesmanship. Frequently, a 
warehouseman who has acquired a sound and exhaustive 
knowledge of the goods can quickly be turned into quite a 
passable traveller. For one thing, his realization that no 
buyer can ask him a question about the goods that he cannot 
answer gives him a self-confidence that is of incalculable value: 


Points to Watch. 


In selecting potential salesmen from absolutely raw material, 
the qualities to be looked for are rather too obvious to need 
enumeration. The applicant with a dusty hat, for example, 
can usually be written off without more ado. Care of clothes 
is more important than cut, and so on. Similarly, the loud- 
voiced individual with a wonderful story of past achievements 
and an excuse of base ingratitude on somebody’s part for 
being reduced to applying for a {200-a-year job—no sales 
manager needs to be warned against him. 


Selling to Elderly Prospects. 


The “ average age of prospect” is a factor worth consider- 
ing, though perhaps too much attention should not be paid 
to this. Where the proposition is one requiring to be put 
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over to the responsible heads of big businesses, these will 
doubtless be men of mature years, and in dealing with them 
the too-young-looking salesmen will be seriously handicapped. 

Some mention is made later (Chapter XVI) of the “ class” 
factor in selling, and nothing needs to be added here to the 
dictum: Select your salesmen from the class to which you 
expect them to sell. 


Character Reading. 


The present writer is frequently asked in his lecture work 
to what extent character reading from the face and bearing is 
possible, both in the selection of salesmen, and in the sum- 
ming up of the customer by the salesmen. It is a vexed 
point. The writer has had such amazing demonstrations 
given him of character reading by men who have studied it, 
that he is certainly not prepared to say that there is “‘ nothing 
in it.” On the other hand, he does not believe in what are 
known as “snap” character judgments. Character is a 
vastly complex thing, and the reading has to be based on long 
study of the subject and a considerable amount of data, to 
be really reliable. 


Features, Hands and Feet. 


A sales manager acquaintance, who has the engaging of 
many salespersons of both sexes, states that he pays atten- 
‘tion to three things—the features, particularly the eyes and 
mouth, and the hands and the feet. He says: “ From 
the features I learn a lot about the applicant’s habits and 
mode of living. From the eyes and mouth I principally learn 
the disposition of the individual ; whether it is a happy one 
or not—and that is important in selling. From the hands, 
whether or not they are well cared for, I learn whether the 
person is of fastidious habits. Lastly, I learn from the feet 
all I wish to know about dress. Neat, well-shod feet invari- 
ably indicate tidiness and good taste in dress.” 
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Character from Handwriting. 


The head of a certain well-known firm who engages his own 
salesmen always submits examples of the applicant’s writing 
to an expert caligraphist. He claims that he has never known 
it to fail. Another sales manager sends all applicants who 
pass a preliminary test to a phrenologist! Certainly he does 
get a fine type of salesman. After all, is it not understand- 
able that the shape of a man’s head should determine what 
he has inside it ? 


The Applicant’s Previous Record. 


In selecting from among experienced salesmen, the sales 
manager will be guided to some extent by the applicant’s 
past records—but too much reliance should not be placed on 
this. Some sales managers will tell you that their “ star 
salesmen came to them as failures from other firms. What a 
salesman does is largely influenced by the support he gets 
and the way he is treated. Some, on whom doses of the 
“ ginger ’’ certain sales managers are over-ready to administer, 
act as a soporific instead of a tonic, are wonderfully responsive 
to a different kind of treatment. The wise sales manager 
remembers that the way to obtain collective efficiency is to 
treat his sales force as a body of individuals. 


+? 


The Salesman with a Kink. 


The sales manager of a firm selling a world-renowned 
speciality once turned down in the writer’s hearing a sales- 
man’s application for employment. He had a brilliant sell- 
ing record: he had indisputable evidence of that from three 
separate and distinct sources. Yet the sales manager 
declined to engage him. 

“That man,” he explained afterwards, “has a splendid 
record with three firms, two at least of which have reputa- 
tions for treating their salesmen generously and well. Yet 
we have him applying here for a {500-a-year post, ready to 
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take the road immediately. That man is worth—on his 
record—at least £1,000 a year to any one of the three firms 
who have had experience of him. Why don’t they want 
him? I don’t know, but I’m absolutely certain a perfectly 
good reason exists. That man has got a kink in him some- 
where. The others have found it out. I guess I should find 
it out pretty soon, and ask for his resignation. We don’t 
know his fault. It may be drink, or betting, or perhaps an 
uncontrollable temper. But logic says it exists, and that 
is good enough for me. I should never have any peace of 
mind about that man. He might be all right, but I don’t 
‘think so.” 


Engagement on Probation. 


Opinions naturally differ as to the advisability of salesmen 
working “ probationary’’ periods or being engaged “on 
trial.” Personally, the writer is of the opinion that the 
sales manager on his side should have sufficient faith in his 
own judgment to be prepared to appoint salesmen out of 
hand without any trial period. On the other hand, there are 
times when a trial run is preferable from both points of view. 
Some firms wisely make it a rule not to give any salesman a 
contract until he has been six months on the road for them. 
They say, in effect: ‘‘ It isn’t so much whether the salesman 
suits us, as whether we suit the salesman. Unless a man 
believes in us and wants to work for us, we don’t want to 
keep him.” 

D , a sales manager, offers semi-trained and inexperi- 
enced salesmen a probationary term as a means of deter- 
mining their self-faith. Unless a man has sufficient con- 
fidence in himself, and sufficient determination to make good, 
to face a probationary period with equanimity, then one has 
good reason for going over his points very carefully again. 
The salesman who feels in his bones that he can make good 
is the one to engage. 
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Behaviour at the Interview. 


Whether behaviour at the all-important interview is any 
guide to a man’s selling capabilities is a debatable point. 
On one hand, sales managers say that some of their best 
salesmen were pathetically nervous at the crucial interview. 
On the other, it is reasonable enough to adopt the attitude 
that a salesman should be able to sell himself into a job as 
easily and as free from “ stage fright’ as he would sell to a 
customer. This is certainly true of experienced salesmen. 
They should conduct themselves at the interview in an 
exemplary manner, some slight allowance only being made 
for nervousness. But with untrained applicants this does 
not apply. They do not know, and cannot be expected to 
acquit themselves with distinction until they have been 
taught. 


The ‘‘ Subterfuge ’’ Interview. 


The writer, some time ago, watched with interest an experi- 
ment made by a sales manager friend, who was attempting 
to discover to what extent behaviour at the interview proper 
was a reliable guide to character. He resorted to what he 
termed a ‘subterfuge’ interview. He had a colleague 
named S , and he arranged for S to assist him. Each 
applicant was informed, on arrival, that the sales manager 
was engaged, and would be for some time. He was received 
by another member of the firm, who was careful to convey the 
impression that he had nothing whatever to do with the sales 
department. While, however, the applicant was waiting to 
see the sales manager he was encouraged to talk about him- 
self, his hopes of getting the job, his past experience, ambi- 
tions, tastes, and outlook on life in general. At the end of 
twenty minutes’ heart-to-heart conversation, he was informed 
that the sales manager was now able to see him. Before 
going in, however, he was assured by the first interviewer 
that he need not worry; the job was as good as his. This 
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encouraged the boastful ones to pull the long bow with even 
greater industry, when they at last reached the individual 
who they were given to understand was the sales manager. 
Actually, S was “acting sales manager’’ for the after- 
noon, and the real sales manager was the most affable person 
who had chatted with them prior to the interview. 


The Value of the Second Opinion. 


While the experiment was perhaps more interesting than 
useful, it is a fact that the sales manager’s reading of character 
was correct in every instance in which this method of cutting 
out nervousness and diffidence was adopted. Incidentally, 
S——’s second opinion was most valuable. Many firms make 
it a practice to get two independent opinions—usually those 
of the sales manager and managing director—before deciding 
for or against a salesman’s appointment. 

At least one sales manager known to the writer attaches 
high importance to what his woman secretary thinks of the 
various applicants. He says a woman’s intuitive reading of 
masculine character is right in such an overwhelming pro- 
portion of instances, that it is perfectly safe to act on it. 
Needless to say, this is not the only factor he takes into 
consideration, but it is one. | 

Some firms put applicants through a written test for mental 
alertness, but the value of this is problematic. Academic 
tests, generally speaking, are valueless. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


IN WHICH AN ATTEMPT IS MADE TO 

SHOW HOW MUCH DEPENDS ON THE 

SYSTEMATIC AND THOROUGH TRAIN- 

ING OF ALL WHO ARE EXPECTED TO 
SELL 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE TRAINING OF SALESMEN 


THE Art of Teaching How to Sell—Training Not a Stop-gap Duty— 
The Right Kind of Teacher—Getting the Confidence of the Class— 
Self-expression and Selling—Adapting the Training to Require- 
ments—Instructing Experienced Salesmen—Letting the Old Sales- 
men Teach the New—Talks by Technical Experts—General 
Instruction as to Markets—Specific Instruction as to Territory— 
Knowledge of Departmental Routine Important—The Use of 
Charts—Time and Duration of Training. 

It is possible here to give only the broadest lines on which 

the training of salesmen may—or must—be done. The funda- 

mentals of good salesmanship are admittedly the same in all 
cases, but it is in their adaptation and application to the 
requirements of the particular firm that the art of teaching 
how to sell comes in. It may be said that no two firms’ sell- 
ing problems are quite the same, and it is, therefore, clear 
that the solutions will be found in somewhat different 


directions. 


Training Not a Stop-gap Duty. 

The sales manager must regard the training of his sales 
force as a vital and indispensable part of his duty. He must 
not regard it as a relaxation from the more strenuous part of 
his work, but as something upon which satisfactory progress 
‘materially depends. Furthermore, he must insist that others 
in controlling and executive posts also take it seriously. He 
must secure active co-operation for the training to be a real 
success. 


The Right Kind of Teacher. 


A very great deal depends on the choice of the teacher. 
It does not follow that the sales manager is a good teacher— 
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he may be a very bad one, though brilliant in other respects. 
Where the sales manager feels he is out of his depth in teach- 
ing salesmanship, he should secure the whole or part-time 
services of one to whom teaching comes naturally. Needless 
to say, such a person should know salesmanship from A to Z, 
and have had practical experience. Academic instruction 
is not what is wanted, but none the less the instruction 
should be carefully planned and based on fundamental 
principles which will provide a firm and permanent structure. 
These principles may be likened to the steel framework of 
the modern concrete building. The teacher may have an 
inexhaustible fund of personal experiences and amusing anec- 
dotes on which to draw, and by their relation inculcate a 
certain amount of knowledge of how to sell; but that is 
like building with concrete without the framework. The 
edifice looks firm and secure, but how will it stand the 
storm ? 


Getting the Confidence of the Class. 


The ideal teacher is he who can quickly get on friendly, 
sympathetic terms with his audience. Every experienced 
teacher is prepared for a certain degree of prejudice at the 
outset. How soon he can break that down depends on how 
much he knows. As soon as he can get the class thinking : 
““This man certainly knows what he is talking about!” he 
has won the first tussle. 

The “schoolmaster ’’ atmosphere should be discouraged. 
There is no need for it. While keeping a firm hold on the 
class, the teacher must foster the atmosphere of friendly 
intercourse and discussion. The teacher, be he sales manager 
or another, must not be obsessed with an exaggerated idea of 
his own dignity. He must be able to inspire confidence by 
his own abilities as a salesman. Demonstration sales can be 
arranged, and the teacher must show exactly how difficult 
situations should be handled. 
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Self-expression and Selling. 


The teacher must have considerable powers of self- 
expression, and a good command of correct English. Self- 
expression plays a tremendously important part in selling, 
and absolute lucidity and explicitness without verbosity must 
be demanded of the teacher. He must never be at a loss for 
the right word, phrase, or intonation. It is as much a matter 
of how it is said as what is said in selling. But what is 
required is selling sense, not mere eloquence. ‘‘ Spell-bind- 
ing’ word-play may dazzle the customer, but the salesman’s 
job is to sell. The teacher must inculcate a sound knowledge 
of the art of self-expression, by precept and example. 


' Adapting the Training to Requirements. 

The sales manager who prefers or who is required to train 
quite raw material has perhaps the most straightforward task. 
At least, he has not to get his hearers to “unlearn”’ a lot 
that is wrong before they can begin to learn what is right. 
Their minds are open, blank and receptive, and the teacher 
is able to dig the foundations in virgin soil. 

Some salesmen are trained to go straight on to the road, 
and this may be quite all right for certain straightforward, 
well-understood propositions. 

Where the goods are of a technical nature, however, it 
would certainly be better for the actual work as a salesman 
to be preceded by a spell in the warehouse, or better still in 
the factory. Some firms have a plan whereby salesmen are 
put through a “ spread-over ’’ course of training, during which 
period they are part-time engaged on administrative work. 
From this they pass to the indoor sales staff, and then on to 
the road as fully-fledged salesmen. In this respect, see the 
chart on page x. 


” 


Instructing Experienced Salesmen. 
A certain amount of information must be imparted even 
to experienced salesmen, but the nature of this instruction 
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and the manner of its imparting will be somewhat different. 
It will be principally confined to facts about the goods, the 
customers, the firm’s policies, and so on. In dealing with 
experienced salesmen, it is particularly desirable to eliminate 
the ‘‘ going-back-to-school ”’ atmosphere. 

It is an excellent plan to recruit the outside sales force 
from the inside one, but here again a certain amount of train- 
ing is eminently desirable. Selling in the warehouse or show- 
room is quite a different thing from selling on the road. For 
one thing, the salesman must be taught how to obtain the 
interview. There is a right way and a wrong way of entering 
the buyer’s office, and so on. 


Let the Old Salesmen Teach the New. 


If it is feasible, it is an excellent thing to arrange for the 
old salesmen to talk to the new. Before this is done, how- 
ever, the sales manager should have dug the foundations and 
erected his steel framework of fundamental principles. Then 
he can call on the old salesmen to come and “ clothe ”’ it with 
the concrete of their experience. In this way theory is 
shown to be sound and practical. 

An earlier chapter has been devoted to the Sales Depart- 
ment Manual, and it should be carefully considered to what 
extent this can be made the basis of certain aspects of the 
training—notably with regard to sales, advertising, and 
manufacturing policies. Usually, in a large concern, the 
salesmen have a manual of their own, in which event this 
will be the “ textbook.” 


Talks by Technical Experts. 


Because knowledge of goods is of paramount importance in 
selling, the very closest attention must be paid to this. A 
certain amount of instruction about the goods must precede 
any attempt to teach specific salesmanship, for how can one 
learn how to sell before one has learned what it is that is to 
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be sold? The sales manager should begin by teaching the 
rudiments, and then follow it up with talks by the firm’s 
technical experts. At various stages, if this is possible, visits 
should be made to the factory. Failing this, films might be 
used to show the various processes and stages of manufacture. 
At least one large concern in this country makes extensive 
use of films in the training of salesmen. 


General Instruction as to Market. 


The Market should receive careful attention. The embryo 
salesmen should be shown exactly where and to what extent 
demand exists. Sight should not be lost of the fact that the 
salesman is a factor in distribution, and he must understand 
exactly where he fits in with the scheme of things, and in 
what direction he must look for the demand it is his function 
to help to meet. 


Specific Instruction as to Territory. 


Where it is known on to what grounds or territories the 
various salesmen are to go, it is essential for the men to 
receive individual instruction as to the principal customers 
and prospects on their grounds. Each salesman should be 
_ furnished with a list of customers and prospects, with some 
indication of the volume of business done with them in the past. 
In the case of prospects as opposed to actual customers, these 
may be graded according to their potential purchasing power. 


Knowledge of Departmental Routine Important. 


The salesman, before he is allowed to go out on the road, 
should be made thoroughly familiar with the internal organ- 
ization and routine. This will enable him to understand the 
importance of carrying out his part intelligently and punctu- 
ally, so that the work of the department may proceed smoothly 
and easily. It will also tend to reduce requests on the part 
of travellers with which it is inexpedient to comply. For 
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example, if the traveller knows that carbon copies of invoices 
are sent to travellers for their information every Tuesday and 
Friday, he will—or should—appreciate that for him to ask 
for his to be picked out and sent to him on Mondays and 
Thursdays would mean upsetting that part of the routine and 
causing all sorts of minor complications. 


The Use of Charts. 


The present writer in his lecture work uses wall charts, one 
of which, for example, shows the Seven Mental States of 
Transition from the prospective to the actual customer stage. 
These charts are of very considerable value, as they materially 
assist the ‘ visualizing’”’ of the basic principles. The sales 
manager, however, should be certain that his principles are 
sound before he gives them permanent chart form. A black- 
board savours a little too much of the schoolroom, and a large 
drawing board on an easel is better. On the board should be 
pinned a number of large sheets of cheap white paper, on which 
the lecturer can draw in soft black crayon or charcoal, after the 
style of the “lightning cartoonist.” As the sheets are torn 
off they can be pinned up round the room for later reference. 


Time and Duration of Training. 


The times at which the training is given must, of course, 
be governed by the other demands on the sales manager’s 
time. The sales work of the department must take pre- 
cedence, but the sales manager is warned against doing his 
teaching after a long and arduous day, when he can do credit 
neither to himself nor to his subject. The early part of the 
afternoon is perhaps best. The duration of the training will 
naturally depend on (i) the knowledge already possessed by 
the persons being trained ; (ii) the nature of the proposition ; 
(ili) the teacher; (iv) whether the salesmen are being pre- 
pared to go straight on the road ; (v) whether administrative 
duties are being combined with the training; and so on. 


OF THE MOST 
PARTS OF A SALES 
DUTIES, ALLOTTING 
O SALESMEN, IS DEALT 
WITH 
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CHAPTER XV 


ALLOTTING TERRITORY TO SALESMEN 


THE Sales Manager’s Aim—The “Productivity”? Factor—The 
“ Population ’”” Factor—The ‘“‘ Present Volume of Sales ’? Factor— 
The “Frequency of Visit’? Factor—The ‘Class of Prospect ”’ 
Factor—The “ Rate of Turnover” Factor—The ‘‘ Convenience ”’ 
Factor—The “‘ Transport Facility ” Factor—The ‘‘ Density ”’ Fac- 
tor—The “Sales Method ’”’ Factor—The “‘ Sole Agency ”’ Factor 
—The “‘ Average Length of Sale’’ Factor—The ‘‘ Weight of Sup- 

_ port” Factor—The “ Cost’ Factor. 

THIs, unquestionably, is one of the most difficult parts of a 
sales manager’s duty. Usually, in a firm of long standing, 
satisfactory “‘ grounds”’ or territories have become estab- 
lished by experience; but the sales manager of a new con- 
cern has a formidable task in front of him. Obviously no 
hard-and-fast rules can be laid down, as the factors are never 
quite the same in any two instances. 

The sales manager’s task, of course, is to cover the entire 
sales field adequately and at the smallest cost. What is the 
“ sales field’ circumstances must determine. Sometimes it is 
an industrial district, such as the Potteries; sometimes an 
area, such as the Midlands; sometimes England and Wales ; 
sometimes the British Isles. (Export trade is not dealt with 
here, as it has distinctive requirements of its own.) Having 
determined the limits of the sales field for personal salesman- 
ship (one can go outside with printed salesmanship if it is 
thought desirable), the factors given in the heading to this 
chapter must then be considered. 


The ‘‘ Productivity ’’ Factor. 


Productivity, or estimated sales, is an important factor, 
because what you can reasonably expect to get out of a sales 
field must determine what you can afford to put into it by 
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way of investment in salesmen’s salaries, expenses, etc. Pro- 
ductivity must be expressed in figures, and as annual turnover. 


The ‘‘ Population ’’ Factor. 


This has a direct bearing on productivity. Assuming the 
adult population of the sales field to be 10,000,000, and 
investigation and perhaps actual trial has shown one in ten 
of adult population to be a fair estimate of sales. The average 
sale per customer per annum is estimated at 5s. We, there- 
fore, have an established annual turnover of £250,000. Six 
per cent, the allowance for salesmen’s salaries and expenses, 
of £250,000 is £15,000. Averaging the salesmen’s earnings, 
including expenses, at £750 a year, we get a permitted sales 
force of twenty. Our aim should be, of course, to divide our 
sales field into twenty territories, each containing approx- 
imately 500,000 persons. These figures, of course, are by 
way of example only, for no particular proposition, and must 
not be taken as typical. 


The ‘‘ Present Volume of Sales ’’ Factor. 


It is quite probable that the trade into which it is proposed 
to launch (the case of a new concern is here being considered) 
is one already well established. We may be setting up as 
dairy utensil manufacturers. It is possible to obtain quite 
accurate information from one source and another of how 
much trade is done every year in dairy utensils. The 
superiority of the new type of utensil it is our purpose to 
exploit may justify us in the assumption that we can eventu- 
ally attract to ourselves I5 per cent of the total trade done, 
This estimated sales figure gives us a starting-point as 
exemplified above. 


The ‘‘ Frequency of Visit ’’ Factor. 


The frequency with which the salesman should visit the 
customer will naturally influence the size of the territory 
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which may safely be allotted. If our most active com- 
petitors are in the habit of sending a salesman once a month, 
we must also arrange for a monthly call to ensure an equal 
chance of getting the business in this respect. This point 
does not call for further elaboration. 


The ‘‘ Class of Prospect ’’ Factor. 


We may be seeking to do business with only one class of 
trader. It is useless to attempt to sell dairy utensils to 
drapers. Then the total number of those traders in any 
given territory, together with the “ frequency of visit ’’ factor, 
will enable us to decide if it is feasible for one salesman to 
cover it adequately. 


The ‘‘ Rate of Turnover ’’ Factor. 


Where the goods are intended for re-sale, rate of turnover 
must be considered. Generally speaking, frequency of visit 
should be based on average rate of turnover, and may coin- 
cide with it exactly—that is, if the stock is turned over twelve 
times a year, the salesman’s visits would be monthly. 


The ‘‘ Convenience ’’ Factor. 


Any attempt to allot territory by ruling straight lines on a 
map will almost certainly reveal the necessity of considering 
this factor of convenience. A town may come just within 
one traveller’s ground, if the boundary line is arbitrarily fixed, 
when it could very much more conveniently be taken in by 
the traveller on the adjoining ground. The latter can take 
it ‘in his stride,’ but the former would have to make a 
detour to pick it up, as it is off his main line of travel. 


The ‘‘ Transport Facility ’’ Factor. 


This is another aspect of the “‘ convenience ’’ factor. How 
are the salesmen to travel—by road or rail? How much 
weight and bulk in samples have to be carried ? If the sales- 
man is to travel by rail, a railway map should be closely 
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studied. Railway lines are infinitely more important than 
county boundaries. Where the salesman travels by road, he is 
a great deal more mobile. 


The ‘‘ Density ’’ Factor. 


The size of the territory allotted will be partly determined 
by the “‘ density,’ not so much of population, as of prospects. 
The term “ density ’’ implies no reflection on their acumen, 
but refers merely to the extent to which prospects are found 
in that area. If our proposition is one which applies to 
engineers, the industrial parts of the country will obviously 
be more densely populated by that class of prospect than the 
agricultural areas, though these will contain some engineers. 


The ‘‘ Sales Method ’’ Factor. 


In speciality selling, whether the article to be sold calls for 
Intensive or Extensive sales methods (see page 27) must be 
taken into consideration. 


The ‘‘ Sole Agency ”’ Factor. 


Certain branded goods for re-sale are sold on the “ sole 
agency’ plan—-that is, of course, one retailer in any town is 
appointed as distributor. In a large city, perhaps, three or 
four agents would be appointed. The “sole agency’”’ plan 
is not in favour to-day, and certain large firms are abandoning 
it for free competition methods. The growth of advertising 
as it influences diffuseness of demand has done much to 
discount the value of the sole agency sales plan. 

Some manufacturers, while not committing themselves in 
any way, make it a practice to sell to only one or two retailers 
in a small town. In this way demand is crystallized. If it 
is known that certain desirable goods can be obtained from 
such and such a shop, the public will go there, and the manu- 
facturer knows where to get his order. If, however, he satis- 
fies a limited demand through a dozen retailers, no one is 
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getting enough business to make him care whether he handles 
that particular line or not. 

The salesman who is limited to one or two customers in the 
average-sized town can cover a much larger territory than one 
to whom practically every retailer is a prospect. 


The ‘‘ Average Length of Sale ’’ Factor. 


Some things are easier to sell than others. Certain technical 
propositions require two hours to do justice to them ; others 
can be satisfactorily disposed of in fifteen minutes. Quite 
obviously, this factor will have an important bearing on 
average number of calls per day, which in turn will help to 
determine the size of the territory. It should be borne 
prominently in mind that this factor is very much influenced 
by that which follows here. 


The ‘‘ Weight of Support ’’ Factor. 


The size of the territory is closely governed by considera- 
tions of the average length of time spent with each prospect. 
This in turn will be considerably influenced by the amount or 
“ weight ” of support that is given the salesman by his sales 
department. A salesman who knows that he has been pre- 
ceded by half a dozen well-designed and attractive pieces of 
sales literature can get to the point infinitely more quickly 
than one who has to begin right at the beginning and tell a 
long story before getting within measurable distance of the 
order. Again, are the goods offered already in some general 
demand, or has creative salesmanship to be employed? The 
salesman calling on engineers selling tool steel may find orders 
awaiting him in a number of places. But the salesman carry- 
ing a cheque-protecting machine will have to exert real sales- 
manship every time, even though the ground may have been 
very skilfully prepared for him. In short, the “ order-col- 
lecting ’ type of salesman can cover a much larger territory 
than the creative salesman. 
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The ‘‘ Cost ’’ Factor. 


Certain commodities have a limited sale, and for our 
particular article we may have decided that an annual turn- 
over of £40,000 is all we can safely expect. Full and careful 
consideration of the field, the ‘“‘density’’ factor, average 
length of sale, and so on, has established the fact that five 
salesmen at least will be required. Allowing £800 for each 
traveller’s salary, commission, and expenses, we get £4,000 a 
year, or I0 per cent of gross turnover. Can we afford this 
percentage for this item? If we cannot, then we have 
“fallen down” on the cost factor, and the remedy must be 
sought in some means which will pull down sales costs, of 
which salesmen’s salaries, etc., ave only part. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
MORE ABOUT SALESMEN’S TERRITORIES 


THE “ Zone” Plan—The “ Like-to-Like ’’ Rule—Local (Wholesale) 
Distributors—The Resident Representative—Assistant Salesmen— 
Re-arranging Territories—Consulting the Salesmen. 

CONSIDERATION of the principal factors governing the division 

of the sales field into territories was completed in the pre- 

ceding chapter, but there are several further points meriting 
attention. 


The ‘‘ Zone ’’ Plan. 

In opening up a new business, it is often a sound plan to 
tackle the sales field part at a time, moving on from zone to 
zone as Sales are satisfactorily established. This zone method 
is particularly advantageous where part of the sales effort is 
made in the form of advertising. Moreover, it promotes a 
progressive demand and enables the production end to get 
into its stride, as it were, gradually and without violent effort. 
Zone selling teaches many valuable lessons, but it calls for 
extraordinarily watchful control. - 


The ‘‘ Like-to-Like ”’ Rule. 

It is a sound rule in selling to send a salesman of the class 
to which he is expected to sell. Thus, if prospects are of the 
public school class, it is well to choose a public schoolboy as 
salesman. The idea, of course, is that the salesman is much 
more likely to meet prospects on their own level, to have 
similar views and interests, which makes it much easier to 
get on that friendly footing that leads most easily to business. 

The same idea can and should be applied to the allotment 
of territory. The sales manager who sent a MacDonald to 
sell in the West of England and a Trevelyan to Scotland, when 
no good reason existed why they should not be transposed, 
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would be guilty of crass short-sightedness. Salesmen sell best 
in the districts in which they have been born and bred. 
Temperament should also be taken into consideration in 
allotting territory. Some Southerners do not sell well to the 
blunt Northern type, but are excellent salesmen in the South, 
where disconcerting frankness amounting sometimes almost 
to rudeness is seldom encountered. 


Local (Wholesale) Distributors. 


A manufacturing firm sometimes finds it pay to appoint a 
jobber or wholesale distributing agent for a large area—for 
example, the whole of Scotland. The jobber, who has his 
own body of travelling salesmen, is responsible for the sales 
in that area, and, because of his specialized knowledge of that 
particular market, is left largely to his own devices, receiving 
such support in the way of printed salesmanship as he is able 
to use effectively. Where areas are thus allotted, the sales 
manager is relieved of a considerable amount of detail work. 


The Resident Representative. 


The representative who lives on his ground does so usually 
because convenience is thereby served. He calls for no 
special comment, save that absence of personal contact, 
except at more or less rare intervals, makes it desirable for 
such a resident salesman to be a good and reliable corre- 
spondent ; otherwise proper contact may not be maintained. 


Assistant Salesmen. 


A point often debated is whether it is best to have large 
territories worked by a senior traveller and an assistant, or 
smaller territories with salesmen working independently. 
There can be no rule. It is easy to conceive circumstances in 
which the traveller-and-assistant would have distinct advan- 
tages, and just as easy to conceive other circumstances in 
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which it would not work at all well. Where a salesman has 
a thorough grip of his territory, and the business gets more 
than he can grapple with single-handed, it is perhaps fairer 
to give him an assistant than to take away part of his terri- 
tory. Whether or not the appointment of the assistant shall 
entail an adjustment of the senior traveller's scale of 
remuneration must be decided on the merits of the individual 
case. The sales manager must see that business is obtained 
from the area at the same, or even slightly lower, cost than 
it was prior to the new arrangement. 


Re-arranging Territories. 

The development of business making it impossible for a 
traveller to continue to cover his ground effectively is not the 
only way in which conditions can change to render re-arrange- 
ment of territories desirable. Too frequent re-allotment of 
territories, however, is distinctly inadvisable, but the sales 
manager must realize that it is his function to obtain maxi- 
mum sales from the field, and to allow considerations of sales- 
men’s convenience, dignity, or feelings to stand in the way is 
to admit himself inefficient. Ill-considered re-arrangement of 
territories will probably do little else than sow a further crop 
of difficulties. The re-arrangement should be the outcome of 
the exercise of considerable foresight, and should solve the 
problem for as far ahead as possible. 

Where the firm is a new one, the original allotment of 
territories may have several elements of experiment about it. 
It is quite possible that actual experience will prove certain 
“ estimates”’ to be wide of their respective marks, and a 
reconsideration of the entire sales policy and programme may 
be necessary. For this reason, it is best to make it perfectly 
clear that original allotments of territory are provisional only. 
This will help to prevent any salesman whose territory is 
subsequently cut down from labouring under a sense of 
injustice. 
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Consulting“the Salesman. 


It is wise in many circumstances for the sales manager to 
confer separately and individually with the salesmen, but any 
attempt to allot territories by a conference of salesmen, if it 
is possible, is foredoomed to failure. Human nature being 
what it is, the salesman is thinking of his personal gain, and 
he will fight tooth and nail to secure the largest and richest 
territory for himself. A lot of ill-feeling can be caused by 
two salesmen bickering over the boundary between their 
respective grounds. Furthermore, it is the sales manager’s 
duty to decide the territories according to the data he has 
gathered, and to allot them, having only the firm’s best 
interests, as represented by maximum sales, in mind. It is 
perhaps a sign of weakness for him to be in a quandary. He 
may consult the salesmen, who know the actual conditions on 
any ground better than the sales manager, but, having weighed 
the pros and cons, it is the sales manager who must decide. 
Where difficulties arise as to whether a very large town 
through which the “ border-line’’ runs should go in this 
man’s territory or that, the sales manager should approach 
the matter in a spirit of compromise. 

Quite obviously, the fairest method of allotting territories 
is that which is based on estimated yield, which in turn may 
be based on population and “ density ’’ of prospects. The 
sales manager should be satisfied that the business is there in 
each territory ; it is then up to the salesman to find it. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE SALES DEPARTMENT AND THE 
ADVERTISING 
Controt Not Interference—Advertising Part and Parcel of Selling— 
Advertising Policy Based on Sales Policy—Creating Consumer De- 
mand—The Economic Justification of Advertising—How Advertising 
Benefits All—Basing Advertising on Sales Department Data— 
Truth in Advertising—No Lack of Enthusiasm—Advertising the 
Service and Guarantee. 
It should not be necessary at this stage to point out where 
advertising comes in relative to selling. That has, it is hoped, 
been made clear by what has gone’ before. It has been stated 
in an earlier chapter that the sales manager must exercise 
control over the advertising. This does not mean to say that 
he need interfere unduly with those whose especial care the 
advertising is. Advertising is a highly technical business, and 
unwise (no matter how well-intentioned) interference may 
render it nugatory. The sales manager is concerned with the 
“what ”’ and “ when ” of advertising, rather than the “‘ how.” 
He may say: “I require a demand strong enough to absorb 
10,000 raincoats between April and June, and the cost of the 
advertising must not exceed 2s. per raincoat. So long as you 
create that demand within the limits of time and cost, I do 
not mind how you do it, provided you do not make extrav- 


agant claims.” 


Advertising Part and Parcel of Selling. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that advertising is 
salesmanship in print. So much so-called advertising secures 
for its sponsors a certain amount of publicity, but by no 
stretch of imagination can it be called salesmanship. It 
should be borne clearly in mind that the act of selling has 
several stages. The present writer has defined these as fol- 
lows: Interest Aroused, Knowledge is Added to, Adjustment 
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to Needs, Appreciation of Suitability, Desire to Possess, Con- 
sideration of Cost, and Decision to Buy. Advertising may be 
expected to carry the prospective purchaser through the whole 
of these seven stages, as in the selling by post of a low-priced 
speciality. On the other hand, its function may be simply to 
arouse interest and to add something to knowledge. For 
example, no motor-car can be sold simply and solely on the 
information which can be contained in the average press 
advertisement. The car manufacturer, therefore, seeks to do 
one of two things—to get an inquiry for sales literature 
(another form of advertising), or to get the interested person 
to go to a local dealer for further information and facilities 
for inspecting the actual car. Even where the sales literature 
is employed, it nearly always happens that the dealer comes 
in at the end and clinches the sale. 


Advertising Policy Based on Sales Policy. 


It is the sales manager who must largely decide whether or 
not that form of selling which we call advertising can profit- 
ably be employed in any particular campaign ; and if it can 
be employed, at what stage should be it supplemented—or 
rather, the sale taken over—by personal salesmanship. 

It is abundantly clear that the advertising policy must be 
based on the sales policy, due regard also being paid to the 
manufacturing policy. For the advertising to attempt to 
make direct sales when it is the sales policy to sell through 
dealers is an example of the conflict between the two. 


Creating Consumer Demand. 


Advertising unquestionably plays a vitally important part 
in distribution. In hundreds of instances it is possible to 
reach a sufficiently large number of prospects only by adver- 
tising. Again, when selling through retailers, advertising by 
creating consumer demand ensures adequate distribution very 
largely independent of the retailers’ efforts. It is a sounder 
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plan to regard the retailer as a distributor of goods you sell 
rather than as one who exercises salesmanship on your behalf, 
though he should be given every encouragement to do this last. 


The Economic Justification of Advertising. 


Advertising, as such, is economically justified—provided, of 
course, that it is sound advertising. Very briefly expressed, 
the economic justification of advertising lies in the fact that 
it reduces selling expense by more than its own cost. Fora 
firm to “‘save’’ {20,000 in a year by cutting out its adver- 
tising might—unquestionably would—mean that a sum con- 
siderably greater than this would have to be spent on per- 
sonal forms of salesmanship in order to maintain sales at the 
same level as when the advertising was being done. Further- 
more, the cessation of the advertising would most certainly 
mean that demand would fall off to the point where the 
factory would be under-producing, with production costs and 
overhead charges rising sharply as the inevitable corollary. 


How Advertising Benefits All. 


Advertising benefits the martufacturer by increasing, stabil- 
izing, and crystallizing demand, and so making substantial 
economies in working possible. It benefits the retailer by 
stimulating demand, increasing rate of turnover, and simplify- 
ing his buying. Lastly, it benefits the consumer by adding 
considerably to the amenities of life (certain things could 
never have been brought to the stage of commercial produc- 
tion and general availability had it not been for the huge 
sales assured by advertising), by lowering prices—many of the 
things we obtain for a few pence would cost several times as 
much were it not for gigantic sales created by advertising— 
and so on. 

Advertising must prove itself in each instance; that is, it 
must prove that it is the right kind of advertising. If the 
advertising is properly handled, however, the experimenting 
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is confined to comparatively minor things, the major points 
being decided on knowledge gained from past experiences. 


Basing Advertising on Sales Department Data. 


Advertising, generally speaking, must be based on informa- 
tion supplied by the sales department. If such information 
is not forthcoming, then the campaign-planning department 
of the advertising agency (presuming the business to be placed 
with a reputable agency) would have to discover it for itself. 
But because the advertising campaign is based on such things 
as locality and extent of market, consumer demand, class of 
prospect, average value per sale, and so on—all things which 
the sales department must know for its own purposes—it is 
obvious that inability to provide this information exposes a 
serious lack of efficiency in the sales department itself, which 
inefficiency is certain to react on the advertising. 


Truth in Advertising. 


Because the sales manager is responsible for the customers’ 
satisfaction (and the goodwill that figures so largely in balance 
sheets is merely collective customer-satisfaction), he must see 
that statements are not made in the advertising which may 
lead to disappointment and dissatisfaction with the goods. 
Quite apart from the not unimportant ethical aspect, extrav- 
agant claims are bad business. Under-statement is to be pre- 
ferred to over-statement in advertising, but perhaps best of 
all is exact statement. 


No Lack of Enthusiasm. 


This warning against exaggeration and wilful misstatement 
must not be construed as a plea for ‘“‘ meek and mild ”’ adver- 
tising. On the contrary, to avoid extravagance in claims does 
not mean to eliminate enthusiasm. Two advertisements may 
be written, each keeping strictly within the limits of the 
truth. One will bring practically no results at all, the other 
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will be highly productive of sales. This is because one is 
written in a colourless, uninspired, and unconvincing manner ; 
while the other shines with enthusiasm, suggests a keen desire 
to sell something worth selling, and convinces by its obvious 
sincerity. One is a monotonous statement of fact ; the other 
has that human, personal appeal that stamps it as real 
“salesmanship in print.’’ The public have a way of dis- 
counting what the advertiser says of his own goods, but this 
can be countered by writing with an enthusiasm so warm that 
it convinces with something to spare; it must not be 
countered by distortion of fact. 

' Truth in selling is a sine qua non of sustained sales, and 
truth in selling demands truth in advertising. 


Advertising the Service and Guarantee. 


Service-after-sale is well understood to-day, and it is often 
a powerful sales argument. The sales manager may very 
wisely impress upon the salesman: “ We are not asking £40 
for this machine alone, but for the machine plus the service 
we are prepared and anxious to give during the whole of its 
effective life.” He should see that such a point as this is 
given the prominence it deserves in the advertising. Simi- 
larly, many things are sold on a definite guarantee, often 
embracing free replacement in certain circumstances, and the 
sales manager should see that the guarantee appears in every 
advertisement. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE USE OF PRINTED SALESMANSHIP 


THE Uses of Sales Literature—Going Before and After the Salesman— 
Beating Down Prejudice Before the Salesman Arrives—Never 
Run Down Competitors’ Goods—Planting the Seed of Doubt— 
Ensuring the Right Use of Sales Arguments—Getting the Inter- 
view—The Mistake of Stating Too Much—Introducing the Sales- 
man—Leading Up to the Demonstration—When the Literature 
Brings the Order—Let the Sales Literature be Worthy. 

OF recent years, very great strides have been made in the 

use of printed salesmanship and in the quality of the sales 

literature. Very briefly expressed, the idea behind sales- 
promoting printed matter is— 


(i) To lighten the salesman’s work by sending something 
in advance of him which will arouse the prospect’s interest 
and put him in possession of a carefully calculated amount 
of information. 

(ii) Obtain from the prospect some expression of interest 
which can be crystallized into definite appointment for the 
salesman. 

(iii) Perhaps obtain an actual order before the salesman 
reaches that town and prospect. 

(iv) Follow up after the salesman to retain and develop 
the interest his visit has aroused, and to bring in orders 
from the hesitating type. 


This does not nearly exhaust the uses of sales literature, but 
it will do to begin with. 


Going Before and After the Salesman. 


Of its two main classes of uses, to go out before the sales- 
man and to follow-up after him, it cannot be said that one is 
essentially more important than the other. There is, how- 
ever, a very great deal to be said in favour of paying the 
closest attention to what goes out to prepare the way for the 
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salesman. The sales literature used in this way sows the 
seed ; the salesman is the harvester. 

It is clearly without the scope of this book to discuss the 
conception and production of the actual sales literature, or 
even to give a list of the various forms it may take. It must 
suffice here to say that the discussion of its uses pre-supposes 
the literature to be of a high order, of exactly the right kind, 
and written with the sales policy always in mind. Second- 
rate literature carries its own condemnation ; printed sales- 
manship written, brilliantly maybe, by men who are funda- 
mentally ignorant of the proposition, is worse than useless. 
The wrong sales literature will handicap the salesman as much 
as the right kind will help him. 


Beating Down Prejudice Before the Salesman Arrives. 


The salesman in selling has certain obstacles to overcome, 
not the least of which are the buyer’s indifference amounting 
frequently to apathy, his stubbornness, prejudice, conserva- 
tiveness, loyalty to a competing house, and so on. Sales 
literature, by compelling his interest and giving him some- 
thing to think about, helps materially to overcome these 
obstacles. It may go a great way, though not all the way, 
towards convincing him. Then the salesman, when he arrives 
on the scene, has only to employ concluding arguments, instead 
of taking the prospect right from the beginning. 

A little while back a firm marketing a speciality, an office 
appliance, did a somewhat risky thing, which fortunately 
turned out exceedingly well. They prefaced the visit of the 
salesman in each case by sending out six mail cards, one each 
of which arrived at the prospect’s office every morning for a 
week. The cards were very cleverly designed, and each one 
set out—not a good point of the machine being offered, but a 
fault to be found in machines of the usual type sold for the 
same purpose. The name of the new machine was not even 
mentioned. Only the last card of the series bore the name of the 
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firm issuing the cards, with an intimation that the salesman was 
calling to explain exactly how the Dash-Blank machine com- 
pletely overcame the drawbacks inseparable from the usual type. 


Never Run Down Competitors’ Goods. 


It has been stated above that this was a risky thing to do, 
because it is a tenet of good salesmanship to talk up the 
qualities of your own goods and not to talk down the quality 
of your competitors’ wares. The firm in the first five ‘“‘ shots ”’ 
(as they are technically called) broke the rules of good sales- 
manship by concentrating attention solely on rival goods— 
though, of course, only in a general way. The salesmen were 
carefully coached in their sales talk, and instructed to confine 
themselves strictly to a positive statement of their own 
machine’s virtues and qualities. 


Planting the Seed of Doubt. 


Sales literature is particularly useful because it enables the 
sales manager to take advantage of the psychological law of 
suggestion. A man may be quite satisfied in his mind that 
he has the best kind of filing system for his particular purpose. 
If a salesmen were to attempt to convince him that he had 
not, his natural instinct would be for him to defend his own 
system, and perhaps angrily refuse to listen to the salesman’s 
arguments. But if he receives only one very well-designed 
and ably-written piece of sales literature, which deals with the 
very newest ideas in filing, and draws attention to improve- 
ments, thus inviting comparison without actually making it, 
a little seed of doubt is planted in the prospect’s mind. “ Per- 
haps, after all,” he thinks, ‘“‘ I haven’t got so efficient a system 
as limagined. It’s allright . . . but, yes, it could be better.” 
And so that little seed begins to sprout, and by the time the 
salesman calls it has grown to a considerable size. If the 
printed matter does no more than get the salesman a fair hearing, 
tts use ts abundantly justified. 
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Ensuring the Right Use of Sales Arguments. 


No matter how well a sales manager drills his outside sales 
force, and provides them with a formidable array of sales 
arguments and examples of sales talk, he has no real control 
over what they say once they are out on the road. The sales- 
man fails to land a certain order, and the sales manager’s 
mind is filled with doubts as to whether the salesman made 
proper use of this selling point, was sufficiently persuasive 
about that, adequately pointed out some other advantage, 
and so on. The sales manager can make more sure that vital 
points are properly presented by sending out carefully drawn- 
up sales literature, either before or after the salesman’s call. 
The writer on one occasion made successful use of a question- 
naire—a folder containing fifty questions which the salesmen 
were capable of answering. Prospects were asked to place a 
mark against the questions they particularly wanted answered 
when the salesman called. Many of them did so, thus giving 
the salesman a most valuable lead. 


Getting the Interview. 


One of the biggest difficulties that the salesman has to 
contend with is the getting of the interview. There is very 
little doubt that the judicious use of sales literature can be 
made tremendously to simplify this part of the salesman’s work. 


The Mistake of Stating Too Much. 


The danger of stating too much in the sales literature should 
be appreciated and guarded against, where it is intended 
merely to prepare the way for the salesman. In the question- 
naire-folder referred to above, the questions only were printed, 
not the answers. At a later stage, a further folder giving both 
questions and answers was employed to follow-up the sales- 
men. The idea should be to arouse interest—the stronger the 
better—but not to carry the sale into its later stages. This 
takes us into the realms of salesmanship as differentiated from 
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sales management, and it must be sufficient to say here that 
the conduct of any sale can be divided into definite steps and 
stages, which have a logical order, and the sales literature 
must not violate this logicality of arrangement. When sell- 
ing a speciality for which a demand has to be created, price 
should certainly not be mentioned in the preliminary litera- 
ture, because the logical place for the consideration of the 
price is towards the end of the sale, when the prospect has 
been made to desire to possess, and to mention it prematurely 
will be to°handicap the salesman. Again, the introduction of 
an order form into the preliminary literature would be quite 
wrong, for obvious reasons. 


Introducing the Salesman. 

The literature, where it is essentially of a preliminary 
nature, should aim to do two things—arouse intense interest 
and focus attention on the salesman. Much of this intro- 
ductory literature is weak, because it introduces the proposi- 
tion but fails to introduce the salesman. It may be argued 
that too much insistence on the fact that the salesman was 
calling to place important facts before the firm might cause 
the prospect to refuse to see him, for fear of succumbing to 
the wiles of such an out-of-the-rut salesman! This is hardly 
likely to happen. The salesman’s visit, it is true, is written 
of as though it is something of an event, but this is a 
deliberate attempt to lift it far above the level of the visit of 
the ordinary bagman, who calls unheralded and perhaps has 
no better way of getting the interview than sending in his card. 


Leading Up to the Demonstration. 

Another point to realize is that ‘‘ demonstration” is the 
salesman’s most powerful weapon. The sales literature should 
lead up to the demonstration, but be careful not to spol it 
by anticipation. The preliminary literature may be likened 
to an artillery barrage, but the salesman’s call is the attack. 
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When the Literature Brings the Order. 


With certain straightforward classes of goods already in 
some demand, it is both possible and desirable for the pre- 


liminary literature to get definite inquiries or even orders. - 


It is imperative for the salesman to be kept posted with these, 
and with whatever action has been taken. A précis of the 
correspondence, if not actual copies of the letters, should be 
sent to the salesman. Where the prospect’s response takes 
the form of an actual order, the salesman’s visit should not 
be omitted. It is possible that he can book a further order ; 
at any rate, he should call and ‘‘ make contact,’’ and express 
interest and thanks. Where, on the other hand, the response 
takes the form of an inquiry or expression of interest, the 
action taken by headquarters must be such as is calculated 
to keep the interest alive, and to prevent it from waning 
before the salesman can reach that point in his journey. The 
advisability of making a special journey must be determined 
by circumstances. If it must be three weeks or a month 
before the salesman can call, at least three letters should be 
sent in this interval, each carefully carrying matters a stage 
farther.1_ Generally speaking, the higher the value of the 
average Sale, the more advisable it is for the salesman to 
make special journeys to call without delay on prospects who 
show themselves to be interested. 


Let the Sales Literature be Worthy. 


For whatever purpose it is used, the sales literature should 
always be worthy of the firm and the salesman. ‘ Cheap and 
nasty ”’ printed salesmanship is as damaging to a firm’s 
prestige as a salesman in frayed trousers. 


_ 3 Obviously, whenever possible, the aroused interest should be developed 
into actual decision to buy. So long as the order is obtained, it is immaterial 
whether it is got by letter or by personal salesmanship. With high-priced 
specialities, however, this may not be possible. 


CHAPTER XIX 


MORE USES FOR SALESMANSHIP IN 
PRINT 


THE Customer’s Viewpoint—The High Value of the House Journal— 
What the House Journal Should Be—Passing on Helpful Informa- 
tion—How the House Journal Saves. Money—Building Sales 
Literature Around a Big Order—The Traveller’s Advice Card— 
The Advice Note which Booked Orders—Advising from Head 
Office—Letters of Introduction—Following the Salesman with 
Sales Literature—Keeping Interest Alive—Helping the Purchaser 
to Get Maximum Benefit. 


NoTHING which has been written in the preceding chapter 
absolves the sales manager from getting the customer’s view- 
point in all that is writter, printed, and sent out. This may 
sound obvious advice, but an analytical examination of a 
representative collection of sales literature will show how 
often it is not acted upon. A firm’s natural pride in its own 
achievements may blind it to the fact that the customer is 
less interested in reading that you have experimented for five 
years and spent £10,000 in experiments than in discovering 
whether what you have finally produced is of any use to him. 
It is not that these facts are not worth recording—they are— 
it is the viewpoint that is important. 


The High Value of the House Journal. 


It is not proposed here to deal with the various kinds of 
sales literature, but one form deserves mention by reason of 
its especial suitability. The House Journal or House Magazine 
is unquestionably an admirable form of sales literature for 
supporting the personal efforts of the salesmen. 

The House Journal has been defined as “a trade magazine 
issued in the interests of one house and its actual and pro- 
spective customers,” and this definition is an admirable one. 
First, last, and all the time, a house journal should be 
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eminently readable. To take some chunks of advertising 
matter and old catalogue illustrations and throw them 
together, and label the result ‘‘ Blank’s Budget,” is not to 
produce a house journal. 


What the House Journal Should Be. 


To be effective, a house journal must be “ newsy,’ informa- 
tive, and helpful—and up-to-the-minute. It must be as ably 
edited, in its small way, as a full-sized trade journal. If any 
sales manager wishes to know what a house magazine should 
be like, let him secure a copy of the Ford Times, published 
with the full authority of, though not by, the Ford Company 
(England), Ltd. 

The true house journal never suffers from the disadvantage 
that so much ordinary sales literature does—the danger of 
being intercepted. If it looks imposing, if it looks like a 
magazine, it goes to the director’s desk, because it may be 
something he has asked for. Incidentally, the house journal 
is the only form of advertising known to the writer that causes 
prospects and customers to complain if they do not get it 
regularly ! 


Passing on Helpful Information. 


One of the best ways of building goodwill is to pass on 
information likely to be of interest and value to customers, 
and the best way of passing it on is through the house journal. 
That which goes to the dealer or retailer should contain plenty 
of “ how to sell more” articles, for only by helping the dealer 
to sell more can one hope to do more business with him. 


How the House Journal Saves Money. 


It is not fair to regard the cost of the house journal apart 
from the total amount spent on sales literature of all kinds, 
for quite often the existence of the house journal makes it 
unnecessary to print-and issue some special leaflet or folder, 
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and so saves part of its own cost. A whole book could easily 
be written on the subject of house journals, but this fascinating 
subject must be left here. 


Building Sales Literature Around a Big Order. 


Where there is no breach of confidence involved, it is some- 
times possible to use the order of a big firm as a means of 
arousing interest. If the sales manager of a firm manu- 
facturing typists’ chairs was able to point to an order for 5,000 
from a certain well-known insurance company, for example, 
the perfectly natural deduction to be drawn is that this must 
be an extraordinarily good chair for so progressive a company 
to adopt it on such a huge scale. 

The behaviour of the goods in use is a powerful factor in 
selling, and sales literature designed to point out how other 
firms have benefited cannot fail to help materially to carry 
conviction. 


The Traveller’s Advice Card. 


It is more usual than not for the commercial traveller to 
use some form of advice card to acquaint customers of the 
imminence of a visit from him. Such advice cards are sent 
off by the traveller some 48 hours in advance. Many firms 
have a stereotyped form of advice note (it is usually a post 
card) which they have used for a number of years, and it has 
never occurred to anyone to alter it. To a suggestion that it 
should be changed, the horrified reply is returned: ‘“‘ Change 
it? Why, we've used that card for twenty years, and our 
customers know it as well as they know their own faces.” 
That is exactly it; they know it far too well. They are so 
familiar with it that its presence in their morning’s post passes 
almost if not entirely unnoticed. The impression it makes is 
so microscopically shallow that it is obliterated in a matter of 
seconds. Advice cards should not be standardized, but 
changed in design and colour every time reprinted. 
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The Advice Note which Booked Orders. 


If an advice card or advice note is used, why not make it 
work? The writer, not long ago, at the request of a whole- 
sale house, designed a simple folder form of advice note, with 
the usual intimation of the salesman’s visit on one page, and 
illustrations of the principal lines carried, with very brief 
descriptions and prices, on the other pages. The advice note 
was simply printed in one colour, and, when completed with 
the customer’s name, was sent out in an unsealed envelope 
for halfpenny postage. This advice note certainly helped 
considerably in getting interviews and in “ breaking the ice.” 
On many occasions the salesmen found actual orders await- 
ing them. It was then easy to secure a hearing for other 
lines. 

The lines illustrated were frequently changed, also the style 
and colour of the folder. It was never allowed to get stale. 
Clearly it was a success, as other houses in the same trade are 
now copying it. 


Advising from Head Office. 


Where the salesman is expected to make a large number of 
calls a day, and it is desirable to send advice of his coming, 
it may be that the advising will have to be done from head- 
quarters. To simplify matters, it may be worked so that 
every Friday the advice notes are sent out for the salesmen’s 
calls for the whole of the ensuing week. It follows that the 
strictest co-ordination must be secured where this plan is 
followed. An alternative and perhaps better plan is for the 
advice matter (where it consists of several pieces) to be 
collated by the administrative staff, and sent “in bulk” 
to the salesmen to dispatch at appropriate times. The 
envelopes, of course, should be ready addressed and stamped. 
Once the plan is prepared and its inauguration carefully 


superintended, its operation is merely a matter of intelligent 
routine. 
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Letters of Introduction. 

In selling a high-priced speciality, say, a £50 adding machine, 
the salesman often relies largely on letters of introduction in 
getting the necessary interviews. The idea is to sell to A, and 
then to endeavour to get him to give the salesman brief notes 
of introduction to B and C. Once fairly started, the salesman 
goes on in ever widening circles. The use of effective pre- 
liminary printed matter is one way, and a good way, of secur- 
ing a salesman the all-important first footing in a town. One 
worth-while inquiry is all the experienced speciality salesman 
requires to get him started in a community where all the big 
business men are known to each other. 


Following the Salesman with Sales Literature. 


So far, the use of sales literature in a preliminary way has 
been mainly discussed. It can, however, be most helpfully 
utilized to follow-up after salesmen. There is a limit to the 
amount of time that a salesman can devote to any prospect 
without throwing his entire schedule out, and it may be the 
salesman has to abandon the attempt to sell from sheer 
inability to stay longer in that town. Im a case like this, 
sales literature quite likely may crystallize aroused interest 
into a sale which would otherwise have been lost. Again, a 
salesman may have to admit to himself the impossibility of 
securing the order for the time being, and note the prospect 
down for attention in, say, two months’ time. During those 
two months, sales literature can be used to hammer away at 
the obstacles in the path of the sale. A prospect may say: 
“Tn twelve months’ time I am rebuilding my premises. Then 
I shall be interested in your proposition—but not now.” 
Here sales literature at regular intervals will keep the prospect 
“warm.” 


Keeping Interest Alive. 
Circumstances may sometimes make the intervals between 
the salesman’s calls rather longer than they should be. It is 
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rather disconcerting for a salesman to be greeted: “ Hallo! 
I thought your people had gone out of business.” Sales 
literature—for example, a house journal—prevents this sort 
of thing. 

The business may be seasonal, with intervals of cessation of 
trade. Sales literature, of a special kind, can be utilized to 
prevent cessation of trade from meaning cessation of interest. 
During one of the serious railway strikes of a few years ago, 
when it was impossible for travellers to go out, a certain firm 
very wisely quadrupled its expenditure on sales literature, and 
kept up a constant stream of matter to prospects and cus- 
tomers. Orders came in at a very satisfactory rate when 
other houses were suffering severely, and when the salesmen 
were able once more to take the road, they made up lost head- 
way in a quarter of the time taken by rival salesmen. Inside 
six weeks every salesman was back on schedule, with no single 
visit to customer or prospect dropped out. 


Helping the Purchaser to Get Maximum Benefit. 


, 


“‘ Service-after sale’’ is a popular selling slogan, but care 
must be taken that it does not stop there. One valuable form 
of service is the regular issue of sales literature embodying 
information designed to assist the customer to get the utmost 
benefit from his purchase. Whether or not you sell a mana 
second machine, for example, will depend almost entirely on 
the extent to which you exert yourself to see that he makes 
proper and full use of the first. Sales literature is of very real 
value in this direction. 
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CHAPTER XX 
THE SALES CONFERENCE 


Tue Presence of Directors—When Conferences Should be Held— 
What the Sales Conference is Not—The Value of the Sales Confer- 
ence—What Should be Dealt With—Preparing for the Conference— 
The Social Side. 

THE Sales Conference idea is generally understood in this 

country, though it is as yet not so widely adopted here as in 

the United States. Sales conferences are presided over by the 
sales manager, who is ex-officio chairman, and are attended by 
all salesmen and by the principal administrative members of 
the department. Directors and representatives of the manu- 
facturing side attend by invitation. Otherwise they do not 
attend, as it is a fundamental of sales conferences that freedom 
of speech on all matters pertaining to sales is the desideratum, 
and the “ gagging ”’ presence of a director is to be deplored. 

This does not mean to say that the managing director or 

chairman of the company should ignore the sales conference. 

On the contrary, he should attend, open the conference, state 

his views and those of the board, and then—withdraw. 


When Conferences Should be Held. 


The attendance of the sales staff should be compulsory, 
which means that the conferences should be timed for days, 
such as immediately before or after a national holiday, when 
it is of little use the travellers being on the road. The fre- 
quency of the sales conferences will be determined by circum- 
stances. Sometimes they are held as frequently as once a 
quarter, with a large-scale conference annually. Area or dis- 
trict conferences may be held quarterly or half-yearly, with a 
full conference at head office once a year. The full annual 
conference may last several days, but the district conference 
should not exceed four or five hours. To enable the business 
to be got through with dispatch, an agenda should always be 
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good sales conference a salesman returns to his ground taking 
‘a new view of certain things. The interchange of experiences 
that are relevant to the point under discussion is most helpful. 
A salesman may be unconsciously slipping into error, from 
which he is rescued by learning of another salesman’s similar 
mistake. Again, the exchange of views and experiences tends 
to the intelligent and thoughtful execution of duties, as 
opposed to their mechanical and uninspired performance. 


What Should be Dealt With. 


The Market and its trend should be freely discussed. The 
tendencies should be stated by the sales manager, and the 
question as to whether any modification in sales methods is 
called for, and if so, what, given close attention. New lines 
should be exhibited and fully explained. If necessary, some- 
body should attend from the production side to explain 
technical features of new lines, also any new processes of 
manufacture which have been introduced since the last con- 
ference, and which have sales value. The activities of com- 
petitors should be passed under review, so that the salesmen 
may know what they are “ up against.’’ Even such things as 
to what extent the world economic situation is likely to affect 
business may be briefly touched upon. 

Some part of the time should be set aside for the ventilation 
of difficulties and grievances. The sales manager must 
encourage the salesmen to state in what directions they 
encounter the most serious obstacles to sales. They may be 
reluctant to draw attention to what they regard as personal 
weaknesses and shortcomings, but the sales manager, by the 
exercise of tact and diplomacy, must extract these “ con- 
fessions,” so that the benefit of the other salesmen’s experi- 
ence may be secured by those needing it. 


Preparing for the Conference. 
Something has been said above about the value of the sales 
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conference in relation to future plans. This does not mean 
that the sales manager must wait until after the sales con- 
ference before making his plans. On the contrary, he should 
attend the conference armed with his plans in draft. Certain 
modifications may be introduced as the result of the discus- 
sion, but the plans should certainly be in existence broadly 
before the conference begins. The conference itself must be 
carefully planned, a start being made at least a month (two 
months in the case of full annual conferences) beforehand. 
Absence of a definite plan, programme, and agenda cannot fail 
to lead to serious waste of time. 


The Social Side. 

The social side of large-scale conferences should most 
emphatically not be neglected. To bring several hundred 
men together for three days in a town or city and leave them 
to their own devices as regards entertainment is to shirk a 
responsible duty. Proper hotel accommodation arrangements 
should also be made. These arrangements are best left to 
Committees, watched over by the Sales Manager. Not in- 
frequently, the conference concludes with a dinner, at which, 
of course, the salesmen are guests of the house. Concerns 
which hold these conferences regularly strive their utmost to 
“show the salesmen a real, good time” during the conference, 
and these annual gatherings are of the highest value in 
developing esprit de corps. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE CONTROL OF RETAIL SELLING 


RESPONSIBILITY for Sales Staff Efficiency—Contact with the Customer 
—Three Sources of More Sales—The Customer Who Does Not 
Buy—How to Make More Sales—Intimidation of the Sales Staff— 
How to Deal with Price—Care of Stock—Display of Goods— 
Handling Complaints—The ‘‘ Watertight’”’ Store—The Service 
Rendered—Expenditure on Special Displays and Lighting— 
Capitalizing Departments Separately—Preserving the Personal 
Touch—The Use of Sales Letters. 

RETAIL sales organization is a large and complex subject to 

which it is palpably impossible to do justice in one brief 

chapter. Quite naturally, the control of retail selling varies 
considerably in its nature with the size of the store. At one 
end of the scale we have the shop in which the proprietor acts 
as his own buyer, sales manager, and principal salesman ; and 
at the other the huge departmental store wherein the control 
of the sales is in the hands of the Merchandise Manager, who 


also controls the buying and the advertising. 


Responsibility for Sales Staff Efficiency. 

It may make for clearness if a middle course is taken, and 
the control of selling in a local departmental store employing, 
say, 100-150 salespersons of both sexes, is considered. 
Whether or not there will be an individual known as the 
Sales Manager will depend on the particular organization. 
But whatever he is called, there is usually one individual who 
is responsible for the efficiency of the sales staff, and so is 
able to exert a certain amount of control over selling. It is 
highly desirable for the complete control of selling to be in 
the hands of one person, as the departmentalizing of such a 
vital thing does not tend to maximum sales. 


Contact with the Customer. 
Any consideration of the purchase of goods for re-sale is 
159 
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without the scope of this book. The keeping of the stock, its 
display in window and department, and the advertising can 
be dealt with only in passing. All these have a bearing on 
sales, admittedly ; but exigencies of space make it imperative 
that we confine ourselves mainly to that part of retail selling 
which revolves round the actual act of serving the customer. 
Our attention may most usefully be turned to this phase, as 
it is the one most often and most seriously neglected. Money 
is lavished on large-scale advertising campaigns; elaborate 
and costly window and store displays are willingly undertaken ; 
but when it comes to the actual point of contact with the 
customer, parsimony seems to take the place of liberality. 
There is no money for training sales staffs in better methods 
' of selling; the last and most vitally important link in the 
chain is thus the weakest by far. 


Three Sources of More Sales. 


It is suggested for the earnest consideration of all concerned 
with retail sales organization that the standard of salesman- 
ship in the average store is dangerously low. The desideratum 
of more sales may be achieved by the exploitation of three 
main sources—more customers, more sales to the same cus- 
tomers, and sales retrieved which would otherwise be lost. Of 
these three sources, one, the first, mainly belongs to the realms 
of advertising and display ; the other two to salesmanship, 


The Customer who Does Not Buy. 


It costs something to bring every customer to the store. 
This fact, in spite of its elementary nature, is often over- 
looked. Those who enter and leave without buying, actually 
represent a loss. Those who make only a small purchase also 
represent a loss, though a smaller one. It is not until a sale 
is made above a certain value that the store begins to see a 
profit. Yet how rarely one sees any attempt on the part of 
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sales assistants to turn a small sale into one which does show 
a profit to the store! 


How to Make More Sales. 


This does not in the remotest degree mean that an attempt 
should be made to force goods on to customers. Such stupid, 
short-sighted tactics are a thousand miles removed from being 
salesmanship. The art of making more sales lies in creating 
destre to possess. Never force the goods; make the customer 
desire them. She will then buy them of her own accord and 
be grateful for the opportunity to do so. Importuning cus- 
tomers to purchase is one thing ; making tactful, appropriate 
suggestions for other purchases is another. Retail sales 
assistants should be taught how to make suggestions for other 
purchases. 


Intimidation of the Sales Staff. 

Those responsible for the control of selling in certain retail 
stores tolerate a system under which assistants are severely 
reprimanded in the event of customers leaving without pur- 
chasing. This is incredibly foolish. Nothing is more calcu- 
lated to bring a store into disrepute and to keep customers 
away, for it is foolish to pretend that customers do not know 
this goes on. It has been stated above that one of the three 
main sources of more sales is the retrieving of sales which 
would otherwise be lost. The way to reduce lost sales to the 
minimum is not to employ a system of intimidation of 
assistants, but to teach them how to handle difficult sales. 


How to Deal with Price. 

Of all the causes of lost sales, none is more prolific than 
failure to handle price properly. In how many stores are the 
assistants taught how to deal with price? It is not too much 
to say that in more than 80 per cent of instances in retail 
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selling, price is dealt with wrongly. It is mentioned pre- 
maturely and stated in the wrong way. When a price objec- 
tion is encountered, the assistant simply does not know how 
to deal with it. 

There is a reason for the price, but in the majority of cases 
it is unsuspected by the assistant, who is often abysmally 
ignorant of the goods she is expected to sell. To teach know- 
ledge of goods is a vital part of the duty of the retail sales 
manager. 


Care of Stock. 


Care of the stock has a close bearing on sales, and though 
this belongs more to the province of the departmental 
manager, it must be closely watched by the sales manager. 
Goods that are brought to the counter in untidy, rumpled, 
or creased condition do not entice the customer to buy. 
Failure to locate some particular piece of stock may easily 
mean the loss of that sale, and others depending on it. 


Display of Goods. 


There is a right and a wrong way to display goods when 
they are produced. The assistant should not be left to dis- 
cover that way by chance. The sales manager should see 
that this knowledge is imparted. 


Handling Complaints. 


No store, no matter how efficiently it is run, can escape 
without a certain number of complaints. These should be 
watched very narrowly, because a complaint may mean that 
a customer’s continued support is in jeopardy. It is not 
always possible to make the adjustment that the customer 
wishes, and the refusal must be couched in the most concil- 
iatory terms if a rupture is to be avoided. When the adjust- 
ment is sanctioned, it must be made with a sincere display of 
willingness. A grudging acquiescence may be interpreted as 
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a reflection on the customer’s good faith in making the com- 
plaint. 


The ‘‘ Watertight ’’ Store. 


A fault often found in a departmental store is that it tends 
to become far too “ watertight ’—that is, the departments 
do not play sufficiently into each other’s hands. One of the 
principal reasons for having a single sales executive is to 
guard against rivalry between departments developing into 
feud, with the result that sales in the aggregate suffer. One 
departmental store solved this problem of insufficient exchange 
- of customers between departments by advertising bargains in 
each of the departments in turn, and insisting on assistants in 
the other departments mentioning the “featured” depart- 
ment to every customer served. “‘ Pointers’’ were also used 
to lead the interested customer to the department in ques- 
tion. In this way, the sales of all the departments were 
improved in turn. 


The Service Rendered. — 


Quite a lot is heard to-day about service. It cannot be 
denied that service is a builder of goodwill, and goodwill of 
sales. The whole idea behind such service as free delivery, 
free expert advice, free fixing of gas and electric fittings, free 
laying of lino and carpets, and so on, is to make more sales 
by increasing customer satisfaction. Service should, there- 
fore, be closely studied by the retail sales manager, whose part 
it is, incidentally, to see that the cost of the service bears a 
satisfactory relation to volume of sales. 


Expenditure on Special Displays and Lighting. 


Display and lighting have an important bearing on sales, 
and the sales manager should have a voice in deciding these 
matters. He is the one who will be looked to to justify the 
expenditure, and he has the right to insist that the amount 
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expended shall be in satisfactory proportion to the volume of 
extra sales likely to be induced. 


Capitalizing Departments Separately. 


It is the usual practice, in a well-organized concern, for each 
department to be capitalized separately. For example, the 
Soft Furnishings department may be capitalized at £5,000. 
This sum represents the approximate value of the stock 
carried, and it may be thought reasonable to expect the 
entire stock to be turned over six times a year on the average. 
This means an annual turnover of £30,000 for the depart- 
ment, or an average weekly turnover of approximately £577. 
The sales manager is responsible for seeing that each depart- 
ment is making its quota of sales, and for the system of 
analysing sales, which makes it possible to discover and chart 
each department’s progress. Similarly, advertising expendi- 
ture and the cost of special displays must be apportioned to 
the various departments and justified by sales. 


Preserving the Personal Touch. 


In retail selling, the personal touch counts for a great deal. 
The loss of this personal touch is in some degree inseparable 
from the more or less rapid and continued growth of a store. 
The old customers, whose loyal support meant so much in the 
early and often difficult days, become “strangers in a strange 
land.” The assistants are new, and do not know them by 
sight or name. It may be true enough that the store is 
attracting new custom in large volume, but that is no reason 
why the original customers should be allowed to feel that 
their support is no longer of moment. They represent valu- 
able goodwill, and it would be worth going to some trouble to 
preserve the personal touch as far as they are concerned. 
As a matter of fact, the retention of the personal touch pre- 
sents no particular problem. If there is a shopwalker to 
whom the old customers are well known, he should be given a 
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roving commission to go round and greet the old customers 
by name, and express appreciation of their continued support. 
This same shopwalker can also act as a liaison officer between 
the departments with advantage. 


The Use of Sales Letters. 


Another way in which the personal touch can be preserved 
is by the regular use of sales letters addressed to the cus- 
tomers whose names were on the books prior to a certain 
date. These letters should be really personal, and should 
breathe sincere appreciation of the recipient’s support in the 
past, and do more than infer that it is every bit as much 
valued to-day. Why not delegate one member of the original 
sales staff to sign these letters, and to be available for all old 
customers who cared to ask for him? “If you experience the 
slightest difficulty in finding your way about our new store, 
please ask for me. I am here to help you—Mr. Blank has 
directed me to make our old customers my especial care.”’ These 
are typical sentences from such a letter. The regular use of 
letters such as this is calculated to turn each original cus- 
tomer into an indefatigable publicity agent, whose activities 
would produce sales in sufficient volume easily to make the 
effort worth while. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


MAIL ORDER SALES MANAGEMENT 


EmpiricaL Sales Management—The Mental Attributes of the Mail 
Order Sales Manager—Knowledge of Advertising and Printing 
Essential—Getting Inquiries and Sales—The Cost of Inquiries and 
Sales—How Cost of Inquiries may be Calculated—Records of the 
Mail Order Sales Department—The All-Important Mailing List— 
Classification of Mailing List—Analysing Results from Sales 
Literature. 


THE sales manager of a concern which is selling exclusively 
through the post is in the rather anomalous position of a 
commander without an army. In other words, he has no 
sales force. Of course, there. are concerns which employ 
personal salesmanship, and also do a large postal or mail 
order business. We are here dealing, however, with the sales 
manager who obtains the whole of his business through the 
post. 

This kind of sales management has been termed “ empirical,” 
which is exactly what it is. The sales manager of such a con- 
cern is in the fortunate position of being able to proceed on 
much more scientific lines than his fellow sales manager who 
has a variable human factor in the form of a personal sales 
force to consider always. 


The Mental Attributes of the Mail Order Sales 
Manager. 

The mental make-up of a successful mail order sales 
manager differs from that of one who has a living sales force 
to influence, guide, and control. He may be a man most 
difficult to get on with personally, but as he has no sales 
force and no customer ever sees him, this is no drawback. 
He requires, however, to be a psychologist of no mean order, 
and to possess an analytical mind in excelsis. He must have 
a profound understanding of human nature, be able to reason 
logically, yet be fully alive to the part played by the emotions 


and sentiment. 
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Knowledge of Advertising and Printing Essential. 


Because the whole of the salesmanship employed is printed 
salesmanship, it follows that the mail order sales manager 
must have a wide and deep knowledge of advertising and 
reproductive processes. It is not essential, but it will be a 
very great advantage if he can write, or at least draft, his 
own salesmanship in print. Where this is beyond him, either 
by reason of inability, the magnitude of the task, or lack of 
the necessary time to devote to it, he must possess the faculty 
of almost infallibly distinguishing the advertisement which 
will pull the orders or inquiries from that which will prove a 
failure. There can be no such things as complete infallibility 
in this direction. As one mail order sales manager said: 
“If I knew every time which advertisement would pull, I 
should be worth ten thousand a year—and should get it!” 
None the less, the cost of advertising space is so heavy that 
the mail order sales manager can afford to make mistakes 
only very rarely. 


Getting Inquiries and Sales. 


Apart entirely from the goods themselves, the sales man- 
ager (the qualifying term will henceforth be dropped) has 
two main things to consider—the production of a satisfactory 
stream of the right kind of inquiries as the result of adver- 
tising, and the making of sales and repeat sales in sufficient 
volume to justify the expenditure on initial advertising and 
“ follow-up ”’ matter. 

In mail order work, as has been stated above, the sales 
manager’s control over the advertising must be even more 
absolute than is ordinarily the case. Moreover, whereas the 
advertising of a concern distributing through the usual chan- 
nels of wholesaler and retailer will be judged on general results, 
and the amount of business any one advertisement produces 
is impossible of calculation, in mail order work the results 
obtained from every single insertion of every advertisement 
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are more or less exactly measurable in replies or “ inquiries,” 
and in cash represented by subsequent sales. 


The Cost of Inquiries and Sales. 


Every sales manager experienced in mail order work knows 
to a farthing how much he can afford to pay for an inquiry, 
and what percentage of inquiries he should turn into sales. 
If an advertisement costs £40, he may know, for example, 
that 400 inquiries must be received, and initial (as opposed 
to repeat) sales amounting to £60 be made, for the advertise- 
ment to be up to the required standard of productivity. It 
_ may be remarked how can one afford to pay £40 to make sales 
of a gross value of £60? The answer, of course, is that the 
mail order advertisement which pays for itself is the excep-: 
tion. Nearly always it results in a loss, but the mail order 
trader in the majority of instances does not anticipate a profit 
on the sales directly resulting from the advertisement, but 
relies on repeat orders, or orders for other articles, for his 
profit. Where a multiplicity of lines is carried, as in a 
general mail order house, such as Graves, Ltd., of Sheffield, 
catalogues play a tremendously important part. It is often 
the real purpose of the advertisement to obtain names and 
addresses to which the catalogue can be sent, though the 
“bait ’ employed is the offer of some small article at a bar- 
gain price. The catalogue may not even be mentioned. Such 
“introductory ” articles are frequently offered at less than 
cost in order to get the largest possible number of inquiries. 


How Cost of Inquiries may be Calculated. 

To return to our example above; the actual profit on the 
£60 (sales) might be £15, which means that the advertisement 
actually lost £25. But 400 inquiries were received (it is 
assumed that the advertisement drew the standard quota of 
replies), which means that each inquiry actually cost Is. 3d. 
net, or 2s.gross. This may be quite satisfactory, as experience 
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has shown the average profit per inquiry to be 5s. within 
the year. 


Records of the Mail Order Sales Department. 


The sales manager of a postal trading concern must cause 
to be brought into existence an elaborate system of record- 
keeping. Every advertisement which appears must have a 
card, on which the name of the paper, the name or names of 
the articles mentioned, day of week and date of insertion, 
exact position (‘‘ top, outside, right-hand page facing matter,” 
for example), cost, number of replies, direct sales made, and 
so on, are recorded. Asa rule, separate columns are provided 
for a number of days, so that the replies are not only recorded 
in the aggregate, but the number received daily for, say, the 
seven days following the appearance of the advertisement, is 
alsoshown. The extraction, collation, and analysis of informa- 
tion from these cards form an extremely important part of 
the work of the sales department. That it pays to study the 
data analytically is abundantly proven by experience. For 
example, the expert mail order man can tell within, say, six, 
what difference to the number of replies will be made by 
holding over an advertisement from Tuesday to Wednesday, 
or placing it at the bottom of the page instead of the top. 


The All-Important Mailing List. 


The inquiries which are received represent a very heavy 
investment, and quite obviously the utmost care must be 
taken to ensure that they are exploited to the full. Each 
name and address and its source are carefully placed on a card 
and filed. As the first lot of advertising matter and the 
various following-up “‘ shots” are sent out, so the card is 
completed. To simplify work, much of the information is 
recorded in special little squares or spaces by means of cryptic 
symbols. When the prospect orders, the card is completed 
with brief details and the value of the purchase, and the card 
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is then placed on the “live” customer file. After an interval, 
the card is brought forward and various matter is sent out at 
intervals with the idea of inducing further purchases. If these 
do not materialize, the card is placed on a “lapsed” cus- 
tomer file. If a further sale is made, it is recorded, and the 
card is returned to the “ live” file. Where the original inquiry 
does not lead to a sale at all, the card is filed, perhaps under 
“non-effective.” These names are not neglected, but are 
circularized from time to time, until the inquiry becomes so 
old that it is not profitable to follow it up further. Experi- 
ence will show how soon inquiries reach the stage where the 
results obtained from circularizing show a profit smaller than 
' the cost of the effort. Even then the names are not destroyed, 
but are preserved for possible future use. Nearly every book 
on mail order selling quotes instances of astute sales managers 
reaping rich harvests from chance-discovered collections of 
old names. 


Classification of Mailing List. 

It is essential for the names to be kept strictly classified, as 
it will almost certainly pay to follow up an actual purchaser 
more persistently than an inquirer. Some mail order firms 
will abandon an inquirer at the end of, say, six months, 
but follow up a purchaser, at regular intervals, for at least two 
years. Again, it is necessary to reduce duplication and 
consequent waste to a minimum, 


Analysing Results from Sales Literature. 


Exactly as the results from any Press advertisement must 
be carefully measured, recorded, collated, and analysed, so 
must the productivity of any piece of sales literature be 
painstakingly computed. Its cost should be compared with 
sales traceable to it, and what may be termed an “ efficiency 
index figure” given it. Some large mail order houses have 
actually discovered what colour catalogue cover it pays them 
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best to use ; and even the exact shade of the paper used for 
the order form is usefully made the subject of exhaustive 
experiment and analysis. When it comes to the type of 
illustration, the catalogue man can tell exactly what influence 
the substitution of a half-tone photograph for a line illustra- 
tion will have on sales, and also to what extent sales will be 
lost by the substitution of a monochrome illustration for one 
in full colours. 

The control of mail order selling is scientific, exact, and 
fascinating in a degree. The subject, however, is a vast one, 
and any attempt to deal further with it here in epitomized 
form may lead to possible misunderstanding. The reader 
specifically interested in Mail Order Sales Management is, 
therefore, referred for further information to works dealing 
exclusively with this form of selling. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


WORLD MARKETS FOR YOUR GOODS! 


Factors the Sales Manager Must Consider—Two Actual Examples— 
Ask the Man Who Knows—One New Market at a Time—A Suggested 
Plan of Co-operation—Questions to Ask—Existing Sources of 
Information—Department of Overseas Trade Publications—A 
Useful World-Wide Organization—Resident Correspondents— 
The Language Question. 

No one who is in any degree a student of Economics, or 

capable of forming an opinion as to the nation’s industrial 

. and commercial health, will attempt to deny that it is of 

paramount importance for our manufacturers to search out 

new and undeveloped markets for their products. 

It is proposed here to do no more than to indicate briefly 
the questions which confront the stay-at-home sales manager 
when he considers the world as a possible market for his 
goods, and to suggest the directions in which he will find the 
answers. 


Factors the Sales Manager Must Consider. 


The points which need to be considered before any serious 
attempt is made to exploit world markets are these, inter alia— 


1. General suitability of the goods for export ; 

2. The probable extent of demand ; 

3. The need for and possibility of adapting the goods to 
the market’s peculiar requirements ; 

4. The effect of such adaptation on cost of production ; 

5. Speed of turnover and rate of absorption ; 

6. Import duties payable ; 

7. Competition, actual and potential ; and 

8. To what extent risks are coverable by insurance. 


1 I am indebted to the Editor and the Publishers (The Louis Cassier Co., 
Ltd.) of Sales Management for permission to include in this chapter certain 
matter from my pen which originally appeared in article form in that 
journal.—C. C. K. 
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These points do not call for great elaboration. The first and 
second, though obvious, merit the closest attention. The 
third point, the need for adapting the goods to the market's 
peculiar requirements, is of paramount importance. Not once 
or twice, but scores and hundreds of times, manufacturers 
have missed golden opportunities in foreign markets by their 
stubborn refusal to make some trifling change in packing or 
in the container (it is more often the get-up than the goods 
to.which the alteration is necessary) on the recommendation 
of the men on the spot. 


Two Actual Examples. 


A little while back a firm of cider makers wished to enter 
the South American market. Preliminary investigation satis- 
fied them of two things—that the Latin-American palate 
demanded a much sweeter cider than was popular in England, 
and that a brightly-coloured label and plenty of gold foil were 
absolutely essential to ready sale. Had they attempted to enter 
that market with cider blended and bottled for home consump- 
tion, they would assuredly have met with a decided setback. 

Again, a firm manufacturing lawn-mowers wished to enter 
the antipodean and sub-tropical markets. Investigation 
proved conclusively that a much stouter model was required 
than had found favour in England, by reason of the grass 
being a great deal coarser and tougher than at home. That 
concern might quite easily have fallen into the error of think- 
ing that grass is grass and much the same the world over. 
As it was, they produced a special high-wheel machine capable 
of cutting the longest, toughest grass with ease. It was an 
instantaneous success, so much so that it has largely influenced 
the design of the home model. 


Ask the Man Who Knows ! 


The fourth point—effect on cost of production of adapta- 
tion—must be watched closely. The cost of laying down 
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special plant, for example, might prove prohibitive. The fifth 
point, speed of turnover and rate of absorption, calls for 
serious consideration. Goods of limited appeal which, once 
sold, do not need to be renewed for years, are not so suitable 
for export as those which are in steady and frequent demand. 
The sixth point calls for no comment; the seventh is self- 
explanatory, as is the eighth. 

The more data the sales manager can get together under 
these various headings, the better. His object should be to 
select a market which seems to show the most promise, and 
then to get hold of a man who really KNows the market. 
A few shillings spent on an advertisement in the right medium 
will usually produce just such a man. Pay for his informa- 
tion ; it is worth it. 


One New Market at a Time. 


Concentration is often the keynote of success in selling at 
home. It is most assuredly so when tackling world markets. 
“One at a time” should be the watchword. Try to enter 
three new markets simultaneously, and you may easily 
make the same mistakes three times over, at three times the 
cost. 

From an economic point of view there is an acute demand 
for new markets. By developing trade overseas, the tide of 
unemployment at home can be stemmed—to the all-round 
betterment of everyone. Because of this simple economic 
fact, it is up to every manufacturer to foster this idea of world 
markets, whether or not he himself proposes to engage in export 
trade. 


A Suggested Plan of Co-operation. 

There is much to be said in favour of co-operation in the 
development of world markets. What is to prevent, say, 
four to six firms in allied but non-competitive trades from 
getting together, choosing a market, pooling all the data they 
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can glean independently, sifting and analysing them, and 
finally sending an independent investigator out to that par- 
ticular market to ferret out the facts and to report ? 

Such an investigator, if his report were satisfactory, could 
be retained on the spot for six months or so. He would fix 
up adequate local representation, and then return home to 
look after things on this side. It is of the greatest importance 
that the interests of the firm should be watched on the other 
side by a resident of many years’ standing and, on this side, 
by a man who has been out there and seen for himself. 

To follow this suggestion to its logical conclusion, a separate 
limited liability company could be formed, by the participating 
concerns, to handle the export side of the respective busi- 
nesses. The investigator referred to would probably be the 
most suitable person to fill the sales managerial chair of the . 
export company. Later on, the export interests of outside 
non-competitive firms might be taken over. 


Questions to-Ask. 


A sound principle of business efficiency is applicable in this 
case of world markets—that of always proceeding from the 
known to the unknown. One of the most useful lines of 
inquiry a sales manager can follow is indicated in these two 
questions: ‘‘ What is the nearest thing to this which has 
been attempted before?’ ‘“‘ What degree of success or 
failure did that meet—and why ?” 

Admittedly, it is easier to formulate these questions than 
to answer them, but it is certain that the ultimate measure 
of success will be in ratio to the thoroughness with which data 
are gathered, and the care with which they are collated and 
analysed, 


Existing Sources of Information, 


The sources of information already in existence are not 
difficult to ascertain. There are the publications of the Board 
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of Trade and of the London Chamber of Commerce. News- 
paper Press directories contain helpful general articles on 
Dominion markets, and various institutions exist, the purpose 
of which is the dissemination of information of this kind. 
The Department of Overseas Trade of the Board of Trade 
is a source of information to which the sales manager will 
automatically turn. The Department does a great deal to 
assist the development of export trade, in a variety of ways. 
A “permanent ”’ exhibition of wares now selling in foreign 
markets is housed at the Department’s premises at 35 Old 
Queen Street, S.W. In addition, there is a system of local 
exhibitions. These are held periodically in the district which 


‘is the recognized centre of the industry to which the particular 


exhibit belongs. Notice of these exhibitions is usually given 
in the Board of Trade Journal. There is also in existence a 
handbook which fully describes the activities of the Department. 


Department of Overseas Trade Publications. 


The Department also issues a most useful series of handbooks 
on economic conditions in various countries, under the general 
standardized title of ‘Survey of Economic and Commercial 
Conditions in .’ A complete set of these handbooks 
should be in every export sales manager’s reference library. 

The Department has correspondents in almost every town 
in the world—certainly in every country—who report period- 
ically. It is from these reports that the handbooks referred 
to above are chiefly compiled. The Department is always 
willing and anxious to assist in the marketing of British goods 
abroad, by advising as to the best means of marketing goods 
in foreign markets, by reporting on economic conditions pre- 
vailing at the moment, by recommending or suggesting suit- 
able agents or other trade channels, and so on. Application 
should be made to the address given above. There is to be 
considered, also, the Trade Facilities Act, under the control 
of the Board of Trade. 
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A Useful World-Wide Organization. 


An “ unofficial’? but none the less dependable source of 
information as to foreign markets is provided by the organ- 
ization, of American origin, but with premises in London, 
Manchester, and the principal cities of the world, known as 
the Old Colony Club. It describes itself as “‘ an international 
organization of business men with clubs and correspondents 
throughout the world.”” Membership of the Club carries with 
it the right to employ the Commercial Department at no cost 
beyond actual out-of-pocket expenses incurred. The Club 
does a great deal in introducing manufacturers at home to 
merchants abroad, prepared and able to handle those manu- 
facturers’ lines. The sales manager who is a member of the 
Old Colony Club (the British headquarters of which are at 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2) can obtain informa- _ 
tion through this organization, and check it off against that 
obtained from the Department of Overseas Trade. It should 
be pointed out that membership of the Old Colony Club is 
confined to business principals and responsible executives, and 
that membership of the “ local’ Club entitles one to the full 
use of the Club’s facilities throughout the world. 


Resident Correspondents. 


Large merchandising and selling concerns, of which there 
are a number in London, have capable and thoroughly trust- 
worthy correspondents in all the principal cities throughout 
the world, and are always ready to advise as to the likelihood 
or otherwise of any commodity selling in a particular market. 
Such concerns are conscientious in a high degree, and often 
the means of saving an impetuous manufacturer from himself. 


The Language Question. 


It is not out of place here to stress the importance of pro- 
viding literature in the language of the country, and pure 
language at that; comic translations are a fine source of 
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merriment, but not of sales. A good working knowledge of 
Spanish is of outstanding value to the sales manager. With 
this second language freely at his command, he can tackle 
practically the whole Western hemisphere, from Alaska to 
Tierra del Fuego. (It is appreciated that Portuguese is the 
language of certain South American countries.) The import- 
ance of the South American market is the subject of frequent 
articles in the Press, and it is impossible to stress it too much 
or too often. 
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In demy 8vo, 298 pp. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PRACTICAL PUBLICITY. By Truman A. DE WEESE. 
In large crown 8vo, cloth, 266 pp., with 43 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 

BUSINESS LETTER PRACTICE. By J. B. OppycKke. In demy 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 602 pp. 7s. 6d. net. , 

EFFECTIVE POSTAL PUBLICITY. By Max RITTENBERG. Size 6$in. by 
9}in., cloth, 167 pp. 7s. 6d, net. 

CONDUCTING A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. By A. E. Butt. In crown 
8vo, cloth, 106 pp. 2s. net. 

MAIL ORDER AND INSTALMENT TRADING. By the same Author. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 356 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 

MAIL ORDER ORGANIZATION, By-P. E. Witson. In crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 127 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE OUTDOOR SALES FORCE. By P. E. Witson. In crown 8vo, cloth. 
146 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

PURCHASING. By J. C. Dinsmore. Size 6in. by 9in., cloth, 295 pp. 
16s. net. 

BUYING GOODS. By A. E. Buty. In crown 8vo, cloth, 103 pp. Qs. net. 

ADS. AND SALES. By Hersert N. Casson. In demy 8vo, cloth, 167 pp. 

8s. 6d. net. 

MODERN PUBLICITY. By A. W. Dean. In crown 8vo, cloth, 70 pp. 
2s. 6d. net. 

EFFICIENT SALESMANSHIP. By F. W. Surussartr. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 126 pp. 2s. net. 

ADVERTISING AND SELLING. By 150 Advertising and Sales Executives. 
Edited by Nosie T. Praicc. In demy 8vo, cloth, 495 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN METHODS IN SELLING. By L. J. Hoentc. In large crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 310 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 


MARKETING METHODS AND POLICIES. By P. D. Conversr. Size 7} in. 
by 5in., cloth, 650 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 


EXPORT ADVERTISING PRACTICE. By C.F.Propson. Si in. i 
cloth gilt, 284 pp. 16s, net, Me ON. Size6in. by 9 in., 


ADVERTISING THROUGH THE PRESS. By N. H 2 
cloth, 146 pp. 5s. net. 7 UNTER. In demy 8vo, 
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PRACTICAL PRESS PUBLICITY. By A. L. Cutver. In demy 8vo, cloth, 
95 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


ee DRESSING. By G. L. Trwmins. In crown 8vo, cloth, 85 pp. 
S. net. 


TICKET AND SHOW CARD DESIGNING. By F. A. Pearson. In foolscap 
4to, cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL LETTERING. By E. G. Fooxs. Size, 9}in. 
by 6Zin., 94 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


PRINTING. By H. A. Mappox. In demy 8vo, cloth, 159 tp. 5s, net. 


LAW 


MERCANTILE LAW. A Practical Exposition for Law Students, Business 
Men, and Advanced Classes in Commercial Colleges and Schools. By 
J. A. SLATER, B.A., LL.B. Fifth Edition. Revised by R. W. Hotianp, 
O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 464 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF MERCANTILE LAW. By E. W. Cuancz, O.B.E., LL.B. 
(Lond.). Size 10}in. by 6in., cloth gilt, 574 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

COMPANIES AND COMPANY LAW. Together with the Companies (Con- 
solidation) Act, 1908; and the Acts of 1913 to 1917. By A. C. ConneE Lt, 
LL.B. (Lond.), of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, 
Revised. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 348 pp. 6s. net. 

COMPANY CASE LAW. By F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 314 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON COMPANY LAW. By G. Writram 
Fortune, F.S.A.A., F.C.1.S. (Hons.) ; and D. R. Matuzson, M.A. (Hons.), 
A.S.A.A. (Hons.). In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 184 pp. 5s. net. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE CARRIAGE BY LAND OF PASSENGERS, 
ANIMALS, AND GOODS. By S. W. CrarKe, Barrister-at-Law. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 350 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW RELATING TO SECRET COMMISSIONS AND BRIBES (Christ- 
mas Boxes, Gratuities, Tips, etc.). The Prevention of Corruption Acts, 
1906 and 1916. By ALBERT CREW, Barrister-at-Law: Lee Prizeman of 
Gray's Inn. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 252 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 

BANKRUPTCY, DEEDS OF ARRANGEMENT, AND BILLS OF SALE. 
By W. VALENTINE Batt, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition. 
Revised in accordance with the Bankruptcy and the Deeds of 
Arrangement Acts, 1914. In demy 8vo, 364 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

PRINCIPLES OF MARINE LAW. By Lawrence Duckwortu, Bayrrister- 
at-Law. Third Edition, Revised. In demy 8vo, about 400 pp. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

LAW FOR JOURNALISTS. By Cuartes Pittey, Barrister-at-Law, of 
Gray’s Inn and the Western Circuit. In demy 8vo, cloth, 170 pp. 5s. net. 


GUIDE TO THE LAW OF LICENSING. The Handbook for all Licence- 


holders. By J. WeELtts THATCHER, Barrister-at-Law. In demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 200 pp. 6s. net. 
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RAILWAY (REBATES) CASE LAW. By Geo. B. Liss—ENpEN. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 450 pp. 10s. 6d. net. 

GUIDE TO RAILWAY LAW. By A. E. Cuapman, M.A., LL.D. A Hand- 
book for Traders, Passengers, and Railway Students. Second Edition. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 239 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


RAILWAY ACT, 1921. By R. P. Grirritus. In demy 8vo, cloth, 80 pp. 
2s. 6d. net. 


PARTNERSHIP LAW AND ACCOUNTS. By R. W. Hottranp, O.B.E., 
M.A., M.Sc., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 159 pp. 
6s. net. 


THE LAW OF CONTRACT. By the same Author. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. In demy 8vo, cloth, 123 pp. 5s. net. 


WILLS, EXECUTORS, AND TRUSTEES. By J. A. Starter, B.A., LL.B. 
With a chapter on Intestacy. In foolscap 8vo, cloth, 122 pp. 2s. 6d. net. 


MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT LAW. By H. Emerson SmitH. 
LL.B. (Lond.). In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 258 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW RELATING TO BUILDING AND BUILDING CONTRACTS. By 
W. T. CRESWELL, of Gray’s Inn and the South-Eastern Circuit, Barrister- 
at-Law. In demy 8vo, cloth, 270 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW OF REPAIRS AND DILAPIDATIONS. By T. Cato WorsFoLp, — 
M.A., LL.D. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 104 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. By W. NemsBuarp HisBert, LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law. Fourth Edition, Revised. In crown 8vo, 120 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW OF PROCEDURE. By the same Author. Second Edition. In 
demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 133 pp. 7s. 6d. net. 


BUSINESS REFERENCE BOOKS 
BUSINESS MAN’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA AND DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE. 


A reliable and comprehensive work of reference on all commercial sub- 
jects. Edited by J. A. SratEr, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). Assisted by 
upwards of 50 specialists as contributors. With numerous maps, illus- 
trations, facsimile business forms and legal documents, diagrams, etc. 
Second Edition. In 4 vols., large crown 4to (each 450 pp.), cloth gilt. 
£4 4s. net. 

BUSINESS BUILDING. A complete guide for the wholesaler, retailer, 
manufacturer, agent, etc. Edited by F. F. SHArtsEs, F.S.A.A. (Gold 
Medallist), A.C.I.S. Assisted by Specialist Contributors. In 2 vols., 
crown 4to, cloth gilt. Each 21s, net. 

BUSINESS MAN’S GUIDE. Eighth Revised Edition. With French, German, 
Spanish, and Italian equivalents for the Commercial Words and Terms. 
Edited by J. A. SLatER, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). The work includes over 
2,500 articles. In crown 8vo, cloth, 622 pp. 6s. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF BUSINESS FORECASTING. By Warren M. Persons, 
WILLIAM TRUFANT FosTER, and ALBERT J. HELLINGER, Junr. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 330 pp. 16s. net. 

BUSINESS FORECASTING. By D. F. Jorpan. Size 6in. by 9in., cloth, 
270 pp. 16s. net. 
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COMMERCIAL ARBITRATIONS. By E. J. Parry, BSc., FLC., FCS. 


An invaluable guide to business men who are called upon to conduct 
arbitrations. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 


COMMERCIAL CONTRACTS. By the same Author. A Guide for Business 
Men. In crown 8vo, cloth, 200 pp. 5s. net. 


FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. By C. W. GerstENBERG, 
Professor of Finance at New York University. Size 6in. by 9in., cloth 
gilt, 739 pp. 25s. net. 


THE SHAREHOLDER’S MANUAL. By H. H. Bassett. In crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 140 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE INVESTOR’S MANUAL. By W. W. Watt. In crown 8vo, cloth, 
122 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. ITS CONSTITUTION AND THE EFFECTS OF 
THE GREAT WAR. By W. Hamitton Wuytez, M.A. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 114 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


‘DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE IN SEVEN LAN- 
GUAGES: ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
PORTUGUESE, AND RUSSIAN. In demy 8vo, cloth, 718 pp. 12s. 6d. 
net. Third Edition. 


A MANUAL OF DUPLICATING METHODS. By W. DesBoroucu. In 
demy 8vo, cloth, 90 pp., illustrated. 3s. net. 


SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES OF BUSINESS CYCLES. By Maurice B. HExTErR. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 15s. net. 


STATISTICAL METHODS. By F.C. Mitts, Associate Professor of Business 
Statistics, Columbia University. 15s. net. ; 


BUSINESS STATISTICS. THEIR PREPARATION, COMPILATION, AND 
PRESENTATION. By R. W. Hotranp, M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. In crown 
8vo, cloth, 93 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHARTS AND GRAPHS. By Kart G. Karsten, B.A. (Oxon). Size 6 in. 
by 9in., cloth gilt, 764 pp. 25s. net. 

A MANUAL OF CHARTING. Size Gin. by 9in., cloth gilt, 116 pp. 6s. net. 

PITMAN’S OFFICE DESK BOOK. Contains information on most matter 


constantly required in business. In crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 

PUBLIC SPEAKING. By Frank Home Kirkpatrick. In crown 8vo, 
cloth, 176 pp. 5s. net. 

OFFICE MACHINES, APPLIANCES, AND METHODS. By W. DEsBoroucu. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 157 pp. 6s. net. 

COMMERCIAL COMMODITIES. By F. Martuews, B.Sc., A.I.C., F.C.S. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 326 pp. 12s. 6d. net. 

FRUIT AND THE FRUIT TRADE. By Forp Farrrorp. In demy 8vo, 
cloth, 162 pp. 6s. net. 

HOW TO COLLECT ACCOUNTS BY LETTER. By C. Hannerorp-Smitu. 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 94 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

HOW TO GRANTCREDIT. By Curusert Grete, Secretary, London Associa- 
tion for Protection of Tvade, Ltd. In crown 8vo, cloth, 102 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

COMMERCIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. In crown 4to, cloth, 140 pp. 
5s. net. 
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COMMON COMMODITIES 
AND INDUSTRIES SERIES 


In each of the handbooks in this series a particular product or industry is 
treated by an expert writer and practical man of business. Beginning with 
the life history of the plant, or other natural product, he follows its develop- 
ment until it becomes a commercial commodity, and so on through the 
various phases of its sale in the market and its purchase by the consumer. 


Industries are treated in a similar manner. 
Each book in crown 8vo, illustrated. 3s. net. 


Acids and Alkalis 

Alcohol in Commerce 

Aluminium 

Anthracite 

Asbestos 

Bookbinding Craft and 
Industry, The 

Boot and Shoe Industry 

Bread Making 

Brush Making 

Butter and Cheese 

Button Industry, The 

Carpets 

Clays 

Clocks and Watches 

Cloth and the Cloth 


Trade : 
ae Trades Industry 


0 

Coal Tar 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Cold Storage and Ice 
Making 

Concrete and Reinforced 
Concrete 

Copper 

Cordage and Cordage 
Hemp and Fibres 

Corn Trade, The British 

Cotton 

Cotton Spinning 

Cycle Industry, The 

Drugs in Commerce 

Dyes 

Electric Lamp Industry 


Electricity 

Engraving 
Explosives, Modern 
Film Industry, The 
Fishing Industry, The 
Furniture 


Furs 
Gas and Gas Making 
Glass 
Gloves and the Glove 


Gold 
Gums and Resins 
Lancer Lighting 


Internal Combustion En- 


gines 
Iron and Steel 
ee 


ute 
Knitted Fabrics 


Locks and Lockmaking 
Match Industry 

Meat 

Motor Boats 

Motor Industry, The 
Nickel 

Oil Power 

Oils 

Paints and Varnishes 
Paper 

Patent Fuels 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


Invaluable for all Business and Professional Men 


Perfumery 
Petroleum 


Photograph 
Platinum Metals 


Stones and Quarries 
Straw Hats 

Sugar 

Sulphur 

Talking Machines 
Tea 


Telegraphy, Telephony, 
and Wireless 

Textile Bleaching 

Timber 

Tin and the Tin Industry 

Tobacco 

Velvet and Corduroy 

Wallpaper 

Weaving 


Wheat 

Wine and the Wine 
Trade 

Wool 

Worsted 

Zine 
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